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Only  MONROE 

gives  you  both  the  Machines 

and  the  Teaching  Methods! 


In  education  as  well  as  business,  Monroe  gives  the 
complete  answer  to  simpler,  better  adding  machine 
methods.  That’s  why  Monroe  machines  are  so 
widely  known,  widely  preferred,  widely  used  in 
both  business  and  business  education. 

Monroe’s  full  keyboard  adding  machine,  taught 
with  such  spectacular  success  by  the  famed  and 
exclusive  ”Rhythm-Add”  course,  is  equalled  in 
effectiveness  onlv  bv  Monroe’s  l()-kev  model  and 


give  your  office  training  curriculum  a  completeness 
unmatched  in  the  business  machine  field.  And,  in 
these  highly  competitive  days,  students  must  learn 
both  types  tt)  get  the  best  jobs. 

Monroe  machines  and  methods  will  help  them 
learn  faster,  easier.  More  important  to  you,  your 
students  will  make  a  more  favorable  and  lasting 
impression  wherever  they  go  when  they  are 
Monroe-trained! 


"Rhythmic -Touch”  method.  Together,  these  two 
Monroe  machines  and  their  special  training  aids 


See  your  Monroe  representative  now.  Monroe 
('.alculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Operators  Who  Know.. . Prefer  MONROE 


Does  it  make  sense  to  give 
instruction  on  the  electric  typewriter? 


With  the  business  world  turning  more  and  more 
to  this  modern,  easy,  efficient  way  of  typing,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  have  your  students 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  Royal  Electrics. 

They  have  many  advantages  in  the  classroom. 

The  most  obvious  is  this:  The  student  does  not 
need  to  spend  time  becoming  familiar  with  controls 
and  keyboard  changes.  She  can  concentrate  on  the 
matter  at  hand— the  electric  touch. 

She  learns  correct  electric  key  stroking  easily. 


The  necessary  instruction  periods  you  give  her  can 
be  devoted  to  key  stroking  practice  — not  meeting 
new  and  different  controls  and  key  locations. 

Royal  Electrics  are  made  by  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  typewriters  ...  by  folks  who  make 
nothing  but  typewriters  ...  by  craftsmen  with  exclu¬ 
sive  typewriter  know-how. 

Decide  now  to  prepare  your  students  for  the 
business  world  by  offering  them  instruction  on 
Royal  electric  typewriters. 


ELECTRIC  •  STANDARD  •  PORTABLE 
Roytype  Typewriter  Supplies 


j  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

I  School  Dept.,  2  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

j  Q  Please  mail  me  a  reprint  of  “The  Electric  Typewriter  in  the 
]  Classroom,”  by  Stella  Willins. 

I  Q  Please  arrange  for  a  classr'wm  or  office  demonstration  of 
I  the  new  Royal  Electric  without  obligation. 

•  Name 
I  School- 

I  City  State 
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FOR  EVERYDAY  LIVING 

by  PRICE  and  MUSSELMAN 

A  fresh  “you”  approach,  designed  for  easy  self-identifica¬ 
tion  with  every  phase  of  business  experience  .  .  .  of  value 
to  all  students. 

General  Business  for  Everyday  Living  approaches  the  study  of 
business  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  user  of  goods  and  services. 
Through  a  pattern  of  Exploration  and  Guidance,  the  text  leads, 
stimulates,  and  encourages  the  student  to  identify  himself  with 
the  world  of  business  ...  as  a  worker,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
consumer. 

ISo  longer  need  you  translate"*^  the  text  .  .  .  you  are  free 
to  direct  the  many  activities  provided  in  this  program! 

Logical  Unit  Organization,  with  a  preview  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Unit  assures  ease  of  study  and  presentation.  Activities  in¬ 
clude  Building  Your  Vocabulary,  Learning  by  Doing,  Checking 
Your  Reading,  Improving  Your  Arithmetic,  Sharing  Your  Thinking 
and  Experience.  Close  Workbook  correlation  makes  for  faster, 
smoother  class  progress. 

General  Business  for  Everyday  Living  is  set  in  double-column 
format  for  easier  reading.  It  is  generously  illustrated  with  mod¬ 
ern  photographs  and  a  variety  of  charts  and  graphs.  Five  different 
colors,  in  addition  to  black,  are  used  throughout .  .  .  for  heightenei' 
interest  .  .  .  for  better  emphasis.  A  complete  program:  Text.  Work¬ 
book.  Tests.  Teacher's  Man.'ial  and  Key.  . 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraiv-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


Munagert  E.  WALTER  EDWARDS 

Adr^rtUing  R^pr«t#nUiflrM?  McGrmo^BUl 
Publighing  Company,  ine. 

LOS  ANGELES  17 — CARL  W.  DYSINCER, 
nil  WILSHIRE  BLVD.  MADISON  64323 
SAN  FRANCISCO  4 — RICHARD  C.  ALCORN, 
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San  Francisco  4,  68  Post  Street 


Dallas  2,  SOI  Elm  Street 

Toronto  4,  253  Spadina  Road 

London  E.C.  4,  95  Farringdon  Street 


Buiinm  Education  Wodlo  U  pubUthad  month¬ 
ly  (except  July  end  Au(uet)  by  The  Crefg 
Publishinc  Dineien  ot  the  McCraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  Inc.,  at  1309  Noble  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  23,  Pa.  Cditoiial  and  executi*a  oficaa  at 
330  W.  42  St.,  New  York  36.  Subacription 
ratea;  $3.00  a  year  ($5.00  ior  two  yean)  or 
35  centa  a  copy  in  the  United  Statea;  Canadian 
and  loreifn  poctafe  50  centa  a  year  additional. 

Copyright,  1954,  by  The  Gregg  Publiahing 
Division  ol  the  McGraw.Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  Entered  as  second-class 
matter  April  11,  1951,  at  the  Poet  Office  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennaylvania,  under  the  Act  oI 
March  I,  1879.  Indexed  in  The  Business  In¬ 
dex  and  The  Eduestieit  Index.  Inlormation  and 
data  in  the  "Businesa  Scene'*  are  abstracted, 
with  permission,  Irom  Business  IPsefc,  the 
magaxine  oi  businesa  axecutivea.  Botimss 
Education  Would  is  also  availabls  in  a  micro¬ 
film  edition  Irom  Univenity  Microfilms.  313 
N.  Fint  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Address  correspondence  regarding  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  Circulation  Department,  Buaintss 
Education  Would,  1309  Noble  St.,  Philadelphia 
23,  Pa.,  or  330  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  36. 
N.  Y.  Send  in  both  old  address  and  new  ad¬ 
dress  when  there  is  a  change,  and  allow  lour 
weeks  ior  entry. 
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DUPLICATING  AT  ITS  FINEST  .  .  .  SINCE  1881 


G«st«tner  Duplicator  Corp.,  Dept. 

50  McLean  Ave.,  Yonkers  5,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  booklet  "30  Ways 
to  Get  the  Most  from  Your  Duplicating  Equipment." 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


City,  Zone,  Stote 


you  buy  any 
duplicator. . 
check  this  list ! 


Is  it  simplm  to  oporotoT  Only  with  the  new 
Gestetner  260  can  you  merely  set  the  ink*density 
selector,  dial  the  number  of  copies  desired 
. . .  and  let  the  machine  do  the  rest! 


b  It  cloan  to  oporoto?  Only  Gestetner  uses 
paste  ink— from  a  tube  that  clips  into  the 
machine.  No  pads,  cans,  brushes— no  fun  or  men. 


A  rangm  of  colors— oosily  chonpodf  Only 
Gestetner  offers  more  than  o  dozen  attractive  colors 
which  can  be  changed  quickly,  easily— with 
no  need  to  wash  rollers  or  drumsi 


^  Is  tho  prko  rigktt  AAost  people  are  genuinely 
surprised  at  the  Gestetner's  low  price— for  a  machim 
so  beautifully  designed,  so  sturdily  built,  with 
so  many  unusual  advantages.  See  for  yourself  I 


Nethiiig  like  It . . .  Gntetner  Model  260, 
the  only  duplicator  with  Contfnumatle 
Inking. 


There  is  only  one  way  to  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  duplicator 
that  best  fits  your  needs  .  .  .  compare/  If  you  don't  know  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Gestetner  dealer,  use  the  coupon  below. 

It  will  also  bring  your  copy  of  a  new  booklet  that  will  be  valuable 
no  matter  what  kind  af  duplicator  you  purchase. 
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gives  a 
girl  a 
helping 

HAND 


A  beautiful  letter — 
yet  one  miserable 
error  stands  out  like 
a  gravy  stain  on  the 
Queen’s  robe. 

A  smart  Secretary 
neither  swears  (un¬ 
der  her  breath)  nor 
despairs.  She  reaches 
for  her  handy  White 
Polished  EraserStik 
.  .  .  one,  two,  three, 
a  quick  flick  .  .  .  and 
the  error  is  erased, 
leaving  not  a  ghost. 

It’s  like  having  a 
third  hand,  this 
wood-encased  pol¬ 
ished  beauty.  Easily 
sharpened  with  knife 
or  mechanical  sharp¬ 
ener. 

Look  for  the 
EraserStik  trade¬ 
mark.  It  isn’t  an 
Original  EraserStik 
unless  it  has  the 
EraserSuk  name. 
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Free  Sample,  to 
Teachers  for  class  ; 
demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  Please  write 
on  your  school  let- 

7099  ><= 
7099B  with  brus 


(©FflBEII-CflSmi 

PENCIL  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEWARK  3,  N.J. 


BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  Business  Growth  and  Failure— 

Uun  &  Bradstreet  figures  show  that 

l)usint*ss  failures  for  1953  have  a  total 
liahilitv'  of  $394  luillioii.  That’s  the 
biggest  total  since  1933.  Liabilities 
were  $100  million  above  1952,  and 
last  sear’s  figure  eoinpares  with  $310 
million  for  1949.  However,  if  you  re¬ 
late  the  dollars  in  failures  to  the  dollar 
si/e  of  the  economy,  you  will  find  that 
liabilities  last  year  were  about  $1000 
for  each  $1  million  of  gocnls  anti  serv¬ 
ices  produced.  The  ratio  in  1949  was 
$1200  per  million  of  gro.ss  national 
product;  in  1933,  $8000  per  million. 

Failures  last  year  were  most  numer¬ 
ous  among  retailers  in  automotive  lines 
(520  against  302  in  1952)  and  in 
home  furnishings  (711  against  428). 

•  \t'w  I)usim'sscs  have  been  born 
in  the  postwar  years  at  a  mneh  more 
rapid  rate  than  they  have  died  or 
retired.  .\t  la.st  count,  the  Department 
of  Gommerce  put  the  total  business 
population  at  4.2  million  firms  of  all 
types.  This  was  970,000  higher  than 
the  war-pinched  figure  at  the  end  of 
1945.  Alrout  two-thirds  of  the  net 
growth  came  in  1946  and  1947.  For 
1948  through  1953,  tlie  average  net 
gain  was  50,000  a  year. 

It’s  well  known  that  every  man  thinks 
he  can  run  a  store.  So,  40  per  cent 
of  the  gnmth  of  m‘w  businesses  since 
World  W’ar  11  has  been  in  retailing— 
a  rise  of  alwHit  400,000  such  outlets 
for  a  total  of  1.9  million. 

Business  popul.ition  has  topped  post¬ 
war  customer  growth.  While  we  have 
added  14  per  cent  in  population,  busi¬ 
ness  firms  are  up  30  per  cent,  .\fter 
the  War,  we  had  one  business  concern 
for  ever\  45  people.  Now  we  have  one 
firm  for  ever\'  38  membiTS  of  tbe 
popuhition. 

■  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway— 

Once  again,  the  twenty-year  ilream 
of  a  St.  Lawrence  Seaw.iy  shows  signs 
of  cHiming  true.  The  .\dministration  has 
endorsetl  the  project  ;is  a  thonmghly 
useful  one  for  defense  pur]ioses.  The 
Sei.iite  has  passed  a  measure  that 
would  let  tlie  I’nited  States  eo-operate 
with  Ganada  on  the  seaway.  Now,  the 
dream  is  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 

Its  chances  there  are  neither  excep¬ 
tionally  good  nor  exceptionally  bad.  It 
will  probably  get  a  frii-ndly  reception 
in  the  Public  Works  (aunmittee,  which 
is  he.ided  by  one  of  the  seaway’s  most 
active  cheerleaders  in  the  House— Re¬ 
publican  Representative  George  A. 
Dondero  of  Michigan.  But  it  may  run 
into  trouble  in  the  powerful  Rules  Gom- 
mittee,  chairman  of  which  is  Republican 
Representative  Leo  E.  Allen.  .Allen 
comes  from  Illinois,  where  railroad 
I  interests  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 


seaway.  His  committee,  if  it  chooses, 
can  refuse  to  let  the  bill  go  to  tlie 
House  Hoor. 

•  The  Dream.  The  bill  may  die  in 
('ongrt'ss,  as  similar  bills  have  done 
many  times  before.  But,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  proponents— partictilarly 
Ganadians— the  dream  is  too  giMid  to 
abandon.  It  envisions  a  waterway  that 
will  let  seagoing  ships  sail  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocn-an  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

■  What  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About— 

•  Coffee  Probe.  The  Federal  Trade 
C'ommission  is  investigating  possibili¬ 
ties  of  monopolistic  practice  as  a  cause 
of  sky-rocketing  coffee  price's.  President 
Eisenhower  said  the  probe  would  give 
particular  attention  to  futures  trad¬ 
ing.  Me-anwhile,  there  is  talk  in  Gon- 
gress  of  putting  c-offee  trading  under 
the  Caimmodity  Exchange  Authority. 
And  South  .American  growers  are  set¬ 
ting  up  junkets  to  convince  customers 
that  the  soaring  prices  aren’t  their  fault. 

•  The  hotter-f’u.soline  raee  got  a 
new  entry  when  .Atlantic  Refining  Gom- 
pany  gave  advance  notice  of  a  new 
fuel  claiming  “appreciabU'  higher”  oc¬ 
tane  rating  than  its  competitors.  Still 
unnamed,  the  fuel  is  expectt*d  on  the 
market  ver\’  soon.  .Atlantic  is  producing 
the  new  gas  by  an  expensive  catalytic 
jirocess  based  on  platinum,  instead  of 
by  the  usual  additives. 

•  Antitrust  Charfies.  The  Federal 
I'rade  C'ommission  has  leveled  monopo¬ 
ly  charges  against  Luria  Brothers  and 
C’ompany  and  a  subsidiary  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  scrap  steel.  Hearing  will  l>egin 
in  .April  on  the  charges,  which  also 
name  U.  S.  Steel  and  fifteen  other 
steel  c'ompanies. 

The  Justict'  Department  has  filed 
price-fixing  charges  against  the  big 
four  of  the  U.  S.  pencil  industrx  — 
American  Lead  Pencil  Gompany,  Joseph 
Dixon  C'rucible  C'ompanx’,  Eagle  Pen¬ 
cil  C'ompany,  and  Eberhard  Faber  Pen¬ 
cil  Gompany. 

•  A  business-loans  pool  is  the  RFG’s 
new  device  for  getting  banks  to  bn\ 
up  its  $100  million  in  loans  to  small 
cnincems.  In  effect,  the  RFC-  wxiuld 
bake  all  its  multitude  of  little  loans 
into  one  pie,  and  sell  slices  of  the  jiie 
to  individual  banks. 

•  Tubele.ss  tires  will  be  offered  as 
optional  equipment  on  new  ears  this 
year  for  the  first  time  since  their  in¬ 
troduction  six  years  ago  by  Goodrich. 
Packard  will  put  the  tires  (with  white 
walls  only)  on  its  Patrician  line,  for 
an  as  yet  unannouncetl  premium  price. 
The  tires  will  be  supplied  at  the  start 
by  Firestone,  which  is  being  sued  by 
Cioodrich  on  infringement  -  of  -  patent 
charges  in  the  tubeless  field. 
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IT’S  AMAZING  HOW 


EASILY  AND  QUICKLY 


YOU  CAN  LEARN  TO 


/  A  delighted  teacher,  preparing  to 
/  teach  electric  typing,  made  this  en- 
thusiastic  remark  to  Professor  Marion 
/  I  Wood*  last  summer  at  the  close  of  an 
electric  typing  workshop  at  a  lead- 

Iing  university. 

,  After  six  months  of  actual  teaching 

I  on  IBM’s,  the  same  teacher  reported 
f  to  a  workshop  she  helped  to  arrange 
for  the  teachers  of  Nassau  County, 
N.Y.:  “The  IBM  is  the  greatest  thing 
for  remedial  work  I’ve  ever  seen.” 
Then  she  told  of  one  of  her  students,  who, 
because  of  a  peculiar  “bouncing  finger”  tech¬ 
nique,  was  typing  only  20  words  per  minute  on 
a  manual,  with  many  errors.  Transferred  to  the 
IBM,  the  student  improved  immediately,  kept 
hands  calm  and  controlled,  and  within  a  short 
time  typed  46  words  per  minute  with  only  one 
error. 

This  teacher’s  experience  is  typical  of  hun¬ 
dreds  which  Professor  Wood  has  observed  in 
class  rooms  and  in  electric  typing  workshops 
sponsored  by  schools  and  educational  groups. 
In  these  workshop  sessions,  teachers  turn  stu¬ 
dents  .  .  .  operate  IBM  electrics  .  .  .  discuss 
teaching  techniques  .  .  .  see  and  feel  for  them¬ 
selves  how  easy,  how  much  fun  it  is  to  learn 
and  teach  on  “the  teaching  typewriter.” 

Professor  Wood  has  prepared  a  set  of  four 
lessons,  full  of  helpful  hints  and  shortcuts 
which  will  be  useful  to  the  instructor  in  teach¬ 
ing  either  the  electric  or  manual  typewriter. 
These  lessons  can  also  be  used  as  a  ba.sis  for 
conducting  an  electric  typing  workshop  in  your 
community.  If  you  would  like  a  set  free,  just 
write  School  Service  Department,  International 
Business  Machines,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 


♦Professor  Marion  Wood,  IBM  Education  Consult¬ 
ant,  was  until  recently,  Asst.  Professor  of  Secretarial 
Studies  at  Boston  University.  In  her  many  years  of 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  high  school,  college  and 
business  school  students  . . .  and  of  business  teachers, 
too,  she  has  become  known  as  an  authority  on  the 
teaching  of  electric  typing. 
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lUouJ—  Cjoi  cJlLijOWl  OmAujM  ! 

WITH  THE  NEW,  FULLY  AUTOMATIC,  REMINGTON  RAND  PRINTING  CALCULATOR 


TtgEMuL 


PROFIT- BUILDING  IDEAS  FOR  BUSINESS  •  315  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


This  new,  performance-packed  printing  calculator  mul¬ 
tiplies,  divides,  adds  and  subtracts  amounts  up  to  ten 
trillion.  It  prints  and  proves  every  calculation  on  the 
tape.  It  is  the  first  fully  automatic  printing  calculator 
with  all  these  features: 

Siniplu-tape . . .  printed  proof  in  black  and  red  with  all 
the  essential  elements,  no  superfluous  figures. 
Aiitomatir  multiplication  . . .  fully  automatic  short-cut 
multiplication  with  push-button  ea.se. 

\iit4iiiiatic  division ...  one  key  to  all  your  answers. 
Automatic  credit  balances. . .  minus  totals  di.stinctively 
signalled  as  credit  balances. 

10-kcy  touch  addition  and  sublracli«in  ...effortless 
speed  through  simplified  touch  operation. 


('onstant  key. ..  Remington  Rand’s  exclusive  multipli¬ 
cation  “memory”  feature. 

Automatic  total  control .  .  .  for  individual  or  accumu¬ 
lative  totals,  automatically. 

Two-c<dor  ribbon. ..  totals,  subtotals  and  credit  bal¬ 
ances  printed  in  standout  red. 


FREE!  Ask  your  Remington  Rand  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  an  eye-opening  demonstra¬ 
tion,  or  .send  for  your  copy  of  this  “show 
how”  folder.  VV’rite  Remington  Rand, 
Room  1037  today.  Ask  for  CGG9. 
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SCHOOL  BANK,  WASHINGTON 


SC;H()()I,  liANKS  haw  hoen  op-  SAMUEL  W.  PURSELL  interest  on  saving's  accounts  at  an 

erat(‘tl  in  the  pnl)lic  scliools  of  Colvin  Coolidge  High  School  annual  rate  of  3  per  cent  on  average 

the  District  of  C'ohunhia  for  Washington,  D.  C.  monthly  balances  of  $5  or  more,  this 

more  than  42  years,  cUiring  which  - -  being  entered  on  passltooks  semi¬ 
time  they  have  built  up  a  tremen-  solicit  dimes  or  (piarters  from  home-  annually  on  October  31  and  April  30. 

dons  record  in  the  promotion  of  rooms.  It  is  not  a  branch  of,  or  an  The  .scluK)!  bank  has  standard 

habits  of  thrift  and  savings  among  agent  for,  a  public  bank.  It  does  not  bank  counters,  teller’s  windows, 

students.  colk'ct  funds  to  be  carried  away  for  posting  machines,  \  ault,  and  all  other 

The  first  .sch(K)l  bank  was  begun  deposit  in  students’  savings  accounts  essential  facilities.  The  .same  media 

in  1911,  under  regulations  set  up  by  in  downtown  banks.  It  is  a  real,  are  used  in  school  to  attract  savings 

the  Board  of  Education.  Today,  honest-to-goodness  bank.  accounts  as  art*  u.sed  by  public  banks 

banking  activities  are  carried  on  in  The  sc1km)1  bank  is  an  independtMit  —advertising  in  student  publications 
t  ach  senior  high  school  as  an  integral  operating  unit  within  the  .school.  It  and  on  bulletin  boards.  The  appeal 

part  of  the  business  curriculum.  is  a  going  concern.  It  is  open  for  is  put  on  the  practical  basis  of  self- 

■  Real  Ranking  in  Practice—  business  on  school  days  from  S:30  to  interest,  such  as  saving  for  present  or 

The  C'alvin  C’oolidge  High  Sehool  3:00,  during  which  hours  it  is  freely  future  wants,  graduation  and  college 
bank  has  been  in  operation  sijice  available  for  the  transaction  of  bnsi-  expen.ses,  unexptx'ted  daily  needs, 
1940;  let’s  take  a  close-up  \  iew  of  it.  ness  with  students,  teachers,  custodi-  and  the  satisfaction  of  i>ossessing  a 
It  is  not  an  experimental  or  make-  ans,  and  officers.  Students  may  use  bank  account.  The  fact  that  savings 
believe  bank,  existing  only  in  theory.  the  bank  before  .scluM)!,  during  lunch  earn  interest  is  another  .strong  ap- 
It  is  not  a  project  carried  on  within  jx-riods,  during  study  pt'riods,  and  peal. 

another  business  subject.  It  is  not  an  l)ctween  classes.  The  response  has  provanl  to  be  c<m- 

adjunct  to  the  b{M)kk(H:‘ping  class.  It  Deposits  into  .savings  accounts  tinuous  and  .self-generating  through- 
dot!s  not  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  may  lx*  made  in  any  amounts  at  any  out  the  years.  The  current  total  of  sav- 
weekly  bank  day,  nor  with  a  limited  time,  and  withdrawals  may  be  made  ings-aewunt  balances  in  this  .sch(X)l 
bank  period  each  day.  It  does  not  thereon  uix)n  demand.  Tlie  bank  pays  bank  at  the  present  time  exceeds 
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!>C1I()()L  BANK  program  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  senior  high 
schools  promotes  thrift  among  all  students  and  services 
hanking  needs  of  all  school  personnel.  Program  is  also 
vocational  business  training  for  students  interested  in  bank¬ 
ing  careers.  Student  teller  works  with  real  bank  counter, 
machines,  etc. 


K  \(dl  BANK  is  a  real  going  concern,  offering  all  normal 
bank  services  tincluding  interest  on  savings  accounts) 
except  loans,  ami  serving  as  ctdlection  center  on  all  school¬ 
wide  drives  and  sales.  Banks  use  regular  printed  forms  so 
that  everv’  pupil  learns  to  open  and  use  accounts  and  so  that 
vocational  trainees  learn  their  behind-the-counter  use.  Here 
are  some  of  the  forms  used:  (.4)  ledger  sheet  on  which 
individual  accounts  are  kept  balanced;  (H)  page  from  a 
student’s  passbook,  which  provides  record  not  only  of 
deposits  but  also  of  vvithdrawals  and  balance;  (D  deposit 
slip  used  for  checking  accounts  and  deposits  by  school 
organizations;  I/))  signature  card  for  individual  account 
holders;  (A’)  special  deposit  slip  for  savings  accounts;  and 
(F)  form  for  withdrawing  funds  from  account. 


$15,000— and  approximately  half  this 
amount  will  remain  on  deposit  during 
the  summer  months. 

■  A  Bank  with  Clear  Objectives— 

The  Calvin  Coolidge  High  School 

hank  has  four  main  objectives: 

•  To  encourap,e  habits  of  thrift  and 
saving  among  the  students. 

•  To  serve  as  a  laboratory’  for  prac- 
ticiil  training  of  students  interested  in 
a  batiking  vtK’ation. 

•  To  serve  as  an  accounting  office 
for  the  handling  of  school  activities’ 
fimtnees  and  funds. 

•  To  perform  serv’ices  of  general 
convenience  to  the  school  population. 

■  How  It  Is  Staffed  and  Operated— 

A  student  staff  of  about  24  members 
is  selected  from  the  bookkeeping  and 
other  business  classes,  the  prime  req¬ 
uisites  being  good  character,  complete 
honesty,  and  reliability.  Selections  are 
generally  made  from  the  eleventh 
grade,  enabling  some  students  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  staff  for  two  years. 

Student  officers  (president,  vice- 
president,  cashier,  treasurer,  and  sec¬ 
retary’)  are  appointed  from  among  the 
second-yesir  staff;  and  it  is  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  train  new  recruits,  take 
care  of  trouhle-shooting,  and  asstune 
charge  of  the  bank  in  the  absence  of 
the  faculty  adv’i.ser.  (The  faculty  ad- 
x’iser  te-aches  some  classes  and  must 
take  trips  to  depository’  banks.) 

Students  earn  a  half-credit  a  .semes¬ 
ter  for  a  single  daily  period  in  the  bank, 
a  full  credit  for  a  double  period  of 
bank  serv’ice  dady. 

The  student  staff  is  schetluled  so 
that  six  are  present  during  ru.sh  pe¬ 
riods  and  two  during  other  yyeriods. 
The  staff  meets  once  a  wt'ek  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  procedures  and  problems. 
■  Types  of  Training  Provided- 

Virtually  every  student  in  the  high 
school,  of  course,  becomes  familiar 


with  banking  services  and  forms— a  fine 
accomplishment,  that! 

The  students  working  in  the  bank 
rtceive  vwational  training.  They  per¬ 
form  absolutely  all  the  routine  banking 
duties— the  record  work,  machine  post¬ 
ing,  periodic  daily  proofs,  and  teller 
services.  The  faculty'  adviser  performs 
only  supervision. 

The  training  experiences  provided 
include  the  following: 

•  Teller  services,  lx>th  paying  and 
receiving.  Courtesy  in  dealing  with  cus¬ 
tomers  even  under  the  pressure  of 
nish  conditions  is  insisted  upon, 

•  yfachine  operations,  including  the 
bank  posting  machine,  adding  ma¬ 
chines,  and  check  writer. 

•  Records,  including  journal  and 
ledger  work,  reconciliation  of  bank 
statements,  and  computation  of  inter¬ 
est  on  savings  accounts. 

•  Currency  hflnd/ing— counting  and 
packaging,  including  bills  and  coins. 

•  Check  cashing,  with  observance 
of  proper  safeguards. 

•  Administrative,  including  the 
drawing  of  financial  statements  and  re¬ 
ports;  secretarial  practice;  typing,  espe¬ 
cially  tabulation. 

•  Development  of  a  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility’  and  pride. 

•  Acceptance  of  the  demand  for  ab¬ 
solute  accuracy  and  honesty. 

•  Development  of  that  intangible 
something  that  w’e  identify  as  business 
acumen,  acquired  only  through  actual 
job  experience. 

Our  banking  students  are  sought  by 
local  banks  and  other  birsiness  firms. 
Some  of  our  stjidents  wx>rk  in  dow’n- 
town  banks  during  summers;  some 
work  on  a  part-time  co-operative  basis 
before  graduation.  The  faculty’  advisers 
of  most  school  banks  keep  in  close 
touch  with  local  banks,  making  it  a 
part  of  their  respoasibility  to  assist  the 


banking  students  obtain  employment. 
■  Management  of  the  ScIum)!  Banks— 

The  superintendent  of  .schools  has 
over-all  supervision  of  the  school 
banks;  but,  within  the  various  schools, 
they  are  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  principal.  A  faculty  adviser  is 
appointtxl  to  be  in  charge,  with  a  stu¬ 
dent  staff  to  carry’  on  the  actual  bank¬ 
ing  activ’ities.  .An  alternate  faculty  ad¬ 
viser  is  designated,  to  take  over  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  faculty  advi.ser. 

There  is  an  advisory’  board— the  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  adviser,  and  a  third  faculty 
member.  This  board  consults  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  investments,  operating  proce¬ 
dures,  and  internal  policies. 

•  Utmost  precautions  are  taken  to 
assure  the  safety  of  all  binds  deposited 
with  the  bank.  Our  school  bank  carries 
a  standard  blanket  bond  for  savings 
banks,  covering  the  bank  adviser  and 
his  alternate,  the  student  staff,  and  the 
princijial.  This  bond  also  insures  against 
risk  of  losses  arising  from  burglary',  rob¬ 
bery,  messenger  hold-up,  forgery,  fraud, 
or  destruction  of  any  bank  funds. 

•  Investments  are  limited  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  and  deposits  in  savings 
banks  or  savings  and  loan  shares,  all 
protected  100  jxt  cent  by  Federal  De¬ 
posit  Insurance.  All  investment  ac'counts 
are  held  subject  to  joint  sdgruitures. 
The  checking  account  is  held  within 
the  $10,000  limit  protecterl  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance.  The  bank  is  audite<l 
annually  by  a  c'ommittee  of  outside  ex¬ 
aminers, 

•  No  losses  have  ever  occurred  to 
dcfxisitors  in  any  of  our  city  ’s  school 
banks  throughout  their  long  history. 
The  dependability  of  students  entnist- 
ed  with  the  handling  of  large  sums  of 
cash  has  proved  remarkable.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  about  $2(K),000  a  year  pas.ses 
through  the  hands  of  student  tellers  in 
the  Calvin  Coolidge  High  School  bank. 
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CALVIN  CCX>LIDGC  HIGH  SCHOOL  BANK 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


ACCOUNT  NUMKR  . 


CMiCICS  USTS»  IN  OMKII  Of  MYMiNT 


Dtposrrs  I  »ATC  nev  balance 


C«tvin  Coolnig*  High  School  Bank 


Washington  II,  O.C 


CALVIN  COOLIUGE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BANK 


DEPOSIT  SLIP 

SAVINGS 

Pms  Book  Must  Accompany  AU  DtpoiUi 
or  Withdrawals 

CALVIN  COOLIDGE  HIGH  BANK 
WASHINGTON.  O.  C. 


•OOK  NO . OATI  . 


DEPOSITED  BY 


•pack  below  for  bank  notation 


©'  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  TKm^^^^^JCG  BaUae*  t 
CALVIN  COOLIDGE  HIGI^mO 

PartaA 

SAVINGS  WITIIDKAWAL  ro|x.." 

Pass  Book  Must  Accompany  AU  Deposits  or 

Book  No .  Wathington,  D.  C . 19 

Racaivad  From  CALVIN  CCX^LID6E  HIGH  SCHOOL  BANK 

The  Sum  of . Dollars  ($ . 

If  Check  is  desired, 

to  whom  payable . 


SpK*  Below  For  Bu>k  Noutioo 

BALANCE* .  CHECK  NO .  POSTED. 

PERIOD .  TELLER . 


it  is  notewortliy  tliat  the  “cash  over 
and  short”  accKiunt  balance  generally 
ranges  hotween  $5  and  $20  a  year— a 
rt'cord  to  challenge  even  the  profes¬ 
sionals  for  accuracy  in  change  making. 
The  checks  cashed  by  .student  tellers 
reguliu-ly  average  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  day;  on  custodial  paydays,  they 
exceed  $3,()()(). 

•  Through  investments  our  school 
hank  has  been  able  to  earn  income  in 
excess  of  the  costs  of  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  on  savings  ac'counts,  insurance 
premiums,  and  supplk^s.  The  net  twn- 
ings  are  held  in  a  “Reserv'e  for  Con¬ 
tingencies”  account. 

B  The  Kinds  of  Services  Ciiven— 

The  bank  in  oiu"  school  (K'cupies  a 
unique  and  firmly  established  place  in 
school  life.  It  attempts  to  offer  its  school 


ixipulation  all  the  u.sual  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  a  public  bank  exct'pt  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  personal  loaivs.  It  offers  many 
additional  services  for  the  convenience 
of  the  student  body,  school,  faculty, 
and  custodial  staff; 

•  Handling  savings  deposits  for  all 
students  and  scIkkiI  pt‘r.sonnel. 

•  Ilandlhif'  deposits  for  all  school 
activities  and  organizations. 

•  Sale  of  tickets  to  all  school  func¬ 
tions,  including  box-office.  . 

•  Sale  of  student  street  car  and  bus 
tickets. 

•  Collection  of  all  fees,  such  as  gvm 
fet's  and  IcK-ker  fees. 

•  Accepting  collections  for  all  school 
drives,  like  the  Red  Cross. 

•  Cashing  checks  for  students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  custodians. 


•  Writing  hank  drafts  for  conven¬ 
ience  of  school  ix*rsionnel. 

•  Sale  of  savings  stamps  and  bonds 
and  .sale  of  regular  posiage  stamps. 

•  Receiving  payment  of  utility  bills 
for  school  personnel. 

•  Carrying  convenience  accounts  for 
many  professional  teacher  organiza¬ 
tions,  PTA’s,  etc. 

The  sc'hfM>l  bank  attempts  to  relieve 
the  homeiTKjm  teachers  and  the  faculty 
advisers  of  school  activities  from  the 
need  to  handle  any  funds  or^ collections 
of  any  kind  within  the  classrooms. 

The  long  experience  with  school 
banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
proved  that  genuinely  functional,  stu- 
dt'iit-operated  banks  are  not  only  pos¬ 
sible  but  also  immeu.sely  valuable  to 
lK)th  sch(K)l  and  students. 
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TYPING  DRILLS 

. . .  for  Technique 

Third  of  a  series  of  drill  lessons  you  can  duplicate 
exactly  as  shown  and  use  in  your  typewriting  classes 


Here  are  some  effective  drills 
you  can  use  to  improve  your  stu¬ 
dents’  twlmique  in  operating  the 
special  mec'hanisms  of  the  tyixnvriter. 
You  can  duplicate*  them  in  a  jiffy, 
copying  the  display  on  the  opposite 
page  line  for  line;  and  then— 

■  ^^'arm^lp  Drill  (3  Minutes)— 

Have  the  students  use  a  70-space 
line  and  type  each  line  se\eral  times, 
with  emphasis  on  rapid— hut  evt’ii— 
stroking.  Both  lines  are  rhythm  drills. 

■  Space-Bar  Drill  (5  Minutes)— 

The  space  bar,  a  very  important 
mechanism,  is  neglec'ted  in  many  a 
classroom;  The  bar  is  pointtxl  out  to 
the  learner,  he  is  told  to  use  his  right 
thumb  on  it  and  to  Hick  the  bar  (piick- 
ly,  and  then  is  told  little  more  unless 
he  nms  into  trouble. 

The  thing  to  guard  against,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harold  Smith,  is  exc'cssive  wrist 
action.  He  suggests  that  the  wrist  he 
kept  low  and  that  all  fingers  he  lifttxl 
slightly  from  the  guide  keys  in  order  to 
st'cure  a  frtH*  vibration  of  thumb  on  the 
space  bar. 

Typing  authors  and  teachers  differ 
in  their  instructioiLS  for  the  c'orrect 
thumb  action,  and  each  method  doubt¬ 
lessly  has  merit.  The  writer  tells  his 
students  to  tap  the  bar  at  the  first 
thumb  joint  and  that  the  motion  of  the 
tlumib  shoidd  be  outward,  towiU'd  the 
body.  To  use  the  drill  lines: 

1.  Dt'inonstrate  the  correct  stroking 
technique  and  have  students  practice 
it.  Then  ask  them  to  tr\  to  perftvt  their 
technique— perhaps  watching  one  an¬ 
other— on  the  first  two  lines.  Be  sure  to 
watch  your  students  closely. 

2.  Explain  that  the  third  drill  line  is 
especially  go(Hl  for  students  who  some¬ 
times  find  overlapping  letters  in  their 
cojiy.  W  hen  the  first  letter  of  the  over¬ 
lapping  two  is  a  left-hand  stroke,  tliere 
has  been  r.'onflict  between  the  left  hand 
and  the  space-bar  stroke.  So,  the  renje- 
dial  line  here  is  compostxf  only  of  left- 
hand  words,  to  intensify  the  corrective 
practice.  Sngge.vf/on;  tell  the  students  to 
think  “spact*!”  between  each  word. 


DR.  FRED  WINGER 
Oregon  State  CoHege 
Corvallis,  Oregon 


■  Shift-Key  Drill  (5  Minutes)— 

W’e  all  find  “fl>'ing  capitals  ”  now 
and  then  in  our  classes,  don’t  we?  The 
two  thill  lines  will  bring  them  down 
to  earth.  Have  students  strive  for  a 
first-finger  anchor  and  little-finger  shift 
—and  no  flying  caps.  A  suggested 
routine  on  these  lines: 

1.  Demonstrate  the  correct  anchor 
and  stretch  and  have  students  practice 
it  carefully  sev^eral  times. 

2.  Drill  orally  in  the  rhythm  of  a 
1-2-3  c-ount:  “Shift  .  .  .  strike  .  .  .  re¬ 
lease!”  Have  the  class  type  F  and  / 
only,  in  pace  with  your  words. 

3.  Complete  drill  with  two  t)r  three 
repetitions  of  the  drill  lines. 

■  Carriage-Throw  Drill  (5  Minutes)— 

The  drill  line  shown  here  is  uni<jue 

only  in  that  it  covers  all  practical  specxls 
in  one  line.  The  numbers  above  and 
below  tlu'  line  show  the  wor<ls-a-minute 
on  lO-second  writings. 

1.  Demonstrate  the  corrtx't  throw  on 
each  different  t\pe  u{  machine. 

2.  Students  practice  the  throw. 

•3.  Tell  the  students  that  sou  are 
going  to  give  tlmn  a  series  of  10-second 
writings.  They  are  to  sprint  down  the 
<lrill  line  as  far  as  they  can  before  yon 
say  “Throw!”  and  are  then  to  toss  the 
carriage  and  start  the  line  again.  The 
purpose  of  the  drill,  remind  them,  is 
not  principally  building  .spetxl  in  strok¬ 
ing  but  spet'fl  in  retnniing  the  carriage. 
Have  them  write  six  lines.  The  student 
estimates  his  most  CH)mmo!i  stoppiiig 
point  and  reports  it  as  his  sprint-rate 
speed. 

•Although  the  author  docs  ni>t  mention  it,  pro- 
fessioiml  courtesy  would  suggest  using  a  credit 
line  such  as,  “Ily  Dr.  h'red  Winger,  of  Oregon 
State  ('ollege;  from  the  March,  1954,  issue  of 
llusiNESs  Enuc.sTioN  World.”  Similar  displays 
of  drills  by  Dix'tor  Winger  anpeared  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  (spe^l  and  February  (accuracy)  issues. 


4.  .Administer  two  or  three  of  these 
1 -minute  throw  cycles,  having  students 
report  their  progress  on  each. 

■  Tabulating-and-Backspacing  Drill  (5 

Minutes)— 

This  drill  is  particularly  good  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  the  bad  habit  of  mov¬ 
ing  their  hands  out  of  position  to  reach 
the  tab  bar  and  backspacer. 

1.  Demonstrate  the  best  twhnique 
for  each  machine;  pennit  practice. 

2.  Have  all  tabs  cleared  and  new 
ones  set  ever\’  1 5  spac^es. 

3.  Each  phrase  in  the  first  line  is  to 
be  typed  at  the  tab  stop,  as  shown. 
Thereafter,  each  phrase  is  to  be  back¬ 
spaced  ontx‘  from  its  tab  setting— all  by 
touch,  of  comse. 

4.  .After  a  bit  of  preview  practice  on 
the  drill,  time  the  class  for  a  minute. 
Have  students  count  the  number  of 
phrases  completed  and  the  number  of 
times  they  forgot  to  backspace.  Take  a 
show-of-hands  report.  Repeat  the  tim¬ 
ing;  get  a  progress  report. 

■  Margin-Release  Drill  (5  Minutes)— 

This  drill  will  lessen  the  fumbling 
that  so  often  oc'curs  when  the  .student 
must  release  his  margin. 

1.  Demonstrate  the  correct  little-fin¬ 
ger  reach  to  the  release  key  and  call 
for  practice;  watch  closely. 

2.  Allow  a  little  time  for  preview 
of  the  drill  sentenc'es. 

3.  Give  a  1 -minute  timing  on  the 
first  two  lines,  using  the  7()-.spac‘e  line. 
Compute  speeds. 

4.  Have  students  move  the  right  mar¬ 
gin  stop  in  5  spac-es.  Give  another 
1 -minute  wTiting.  Score— probably  a 
drop  in  sixvd.  Get  a  (juick  report  on 
close  scores. 

5.  Repeat  the  65-space-line  timing. 
ha\  ing  students  try  to  equal  their  first 
score  or  better  it. 

■  Final  Comment— 

Remind  students  that  praetieing  the 
drills  not  only  improves  the  .specific 
tt“chniques  on  the  mechanisms  but  also 
givt*s  improvement  in  all-over  efficiency 
—actually,  all  the  drills  iire  gocxl  spcxxl 
or  accuracy  practice,  too. 
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SPECIAL  TECHNIQUE  DRILLS 

(A  Review  Drill) 


1.  WARMUP 

a  ;sldkf jghf jdksla  ;sldkf jghf jdksla  ;sldkf jghf jdksla  ;sldkf jghf jdksla  ;sldk 
az  ;/sxl.dck,fvjmgbhnfvjmdck,sxl.az  ;/sxl. dck, fvjmgbhnfvjmdck, sxl.az ;/sx 


2.  SPACE-BAR  DRILL 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefg  etc. 
to  of  am  it  do  me  an  is  go  her  can  the  all  for  day  not  too  and  may  she 
Remedial 

at  we  be  get  see  far  was  add  are  bad  car  few  beg  act  saw  bed  dear  were 


3.  SHIFT-KEY  DRILL 

aAbB  cCdD  eEfF  gGhH  iljj  kKlL  mMnN  oOpP  qQrR  sStT  uUvV  wWxX  yYzZ  etc. 
Ben  Les  Don  Lee  Adam  Jane  Carl  Kate  Earl  Herb  Gail  Pete  Stan  Yale  Vern 


4.  CARRIAGE-THROW  DRILL 

16  23  30  37  44  52  59  66  73  80 

Be  certain  you  keep  your  eyes  on  the  copy  when  returning  the  carriage. 

12  19  26  34  41  48  55  62  70  77  84 


TABULATOR-AND-BACK SPACER  DRILL 


of  the 
to  have 
that  is 
it  is 


in  the 
and  the 
in  this 
to  be 


to  the 
of  this 
so  that 
have  been 


for  the 
to  make 
they  are 
about  the 


that  the 
there  is 
more  than 
there  are 


6.  MARGIN-RELEASE  DRILL 


Right  margin  setting 


The  drill  is  designed  to  help  you  avoid  hesitating  when  the  keys  lock.  (14) 
Depress  the  margin-release  key  and  complete  the  word  without  stopping.  (28) 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

The  drill  is  designed  to  help  you  avoid  hesitating  when  the  keys  lock.  (14) 
Depress  the  margin-release  key  and  complete  the  word  without  stopping.  (28) 


Right  margin  setting 
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Every  teacher  of  record  keep¬ 
ing  and  bookkeeping  know’S  that 
one  of  the  teaching  problems  in 
those  courses  is  helping  students  h*‘- 
come  confident  in  their  use  of  niunhers. 
There  are  procedures  and  drills  that 
contribute  to  that  desired-for  con¬ 
fidence. 

But  tlie  first  prerequisite  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  teacher  who— 

•  Is  symfMithctic  with  the  students’ 
arithmetical  uneasiness  or  handicap. 

•  Is  rcspousive  to  their  needs  and 
is  earnestly  willing  to  help. 

•  Avoids  criticism,  nagging,  scold¬ 
ing,  sarcasm,  or  a  display  of  temper, 
all  of  which  cause  uneasine.ss  and  shat¬ 
ter  confidence  rather  than  build  it. 

■  Some  Counting  Drills— 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  many  stu¬ 
dents  is  their  inahilitv'  to  count  in  se- 
(juenct';  it  is  important  to  detect  tliis 
weakness  when  it  exists  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  give  corrective  drills  that 
will  remedy  it. 

•  Detect  urn.  Dictate  or  write  on 
lK)ard  some  short  addition  problems. 
Spot  those  who  are  slow'  in  determining 
the  answers.  Quickly,  ask  these  stu¬ 
dents  (along  with  some  others,  so  that 
none  feels  he  is  being  pmhed)  to  count 
in  sequence,  aloud,  from  1  to,  say,  SO. 
You  will  find  some  who  are  unable  to 
do  what  you  had  thought  was  mastered 
in  the  elementarv'  grades. 

•  Corrective  Drills.  These  boys  and 
girls  must,  of  course,  be  helpetl;  the 
weaktiess  cannot  be  overcome  in  one 
day  or  one  week,  but  it  can  be  over¬ 
come  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  weeks.  .\s 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  correctiw  drill  can 
be  spritely  class  aroiLsers,  good  for 
sharpening  the  number  skills— and  at¬ 
tentiveness— of  everv'one  in  the  class. 
Some  teiichers  icse  these  as  "warmup 
drills”;  others  use  them  as  refreshers. 

1.  Ask  students  to  count  by  2’s  or 
3’s  or  4's,  starting  with  the  bottom 
count;  as,  2-4-6  etc.  or  3-6-9  etc. 

2.  Ask  students  to  count  by  desig- 
natetl  steps,  starting  w'ith  a  number 
you  specify;  as,  “Count  by  4’s,  starting 
with  7— John!”  and  John  responds,  “7, 
1 1,  15”  and  so  on. 

3.  Do  the  preceding  drill  as  a  race 
between  two  students— see  who  eounts 
highest  in  1.5  or  30  seconds,  and  score 
a  point  for  his  team. 

Such  drills  help  in  building  number 
t'ombinations.  Presented  enthusiastical¬ 
ly,  they  can  pep  up  a  class.  With  ap¬ 
plause  in  the  teacher’s  voice,  the\'  build 
confidence. 

■  Some  .\dding  Drills— 

The  ability  to  add  is.  of  course,  basic 
to  all  other  number  work.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  important  that  the  instructor  de¬ 
tect  any  students  who  suffer  from  an 
addition  handicap  and  help  them 
overcome  the  weakness. 

•  Detection.  Write  the  45  primary 
addition  combinations  on  the  board. 


SOME  NUMBER 


DRILLS  FOR 


STUDENTS  OF 


RECORD 


KEEPING 


Have  some  pupils  go  to  the  board  and 
read  off  totals  as  fast  as  they  can,  or 
have  them  give  answers  as  you  point 
to  spt'cific  problems.  On  the  first  one 
or  two  occasions,  the  number  combina¬ 
tions  are  arranged  cxinsecutively,  as 
/4-J,  l-{-S,  and  so  on  up  to  tlie 

final  9-|“9-  After  it  is  clear  that  every¬ 
one  can  handle  these  problems,  re¬ 
arrange  their  order  and  have  the  totals 
read  rapidly  at  sight  by  different  pupils, 
with  slow  students  given  the  most 
practice. 

•  Corrective  Drills.  You  will  find 
that  ability'  varies  widely.  You  will  un¬ 
cover  some  studiaits  with  whom  you 
will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  personal 
drilling.  Indec'd,  you  will  pmbably  de¬ 
cide  tliat  the  general  ability  to  add  is 
so  low’  that  you  will  want  to  give  fre- 
(juent,  perhaps  constant,  “game”  drills 
to  keep  addition  skill  at  a  peak  for 
everyone  in  the  class. 

1.  After  practicing  two-figure  com¬ 
binations,  tiy’  three-figure  ones,  like 

on  up  to 

9-j-9+9-  Some  teachers  make  a  master 
list  of  all  999  problems  and  cross  off, 
day  by  day,  the  score  or  more  used  in 
each  different  drill. 

2.  Use  the  preceding  drills  in  (a) 
simple  .sequence;  (h)  rearranged  se¬ 
quence;  (c)  parallel  sequences,  in 
which  the  highest  digit  is  in  the  top, 
middle,  or  bottom  position. 

3.  Use  tlie  preceding  drills  by  (a) 
dictating  them  orally,  (h)  writing 


P.  MYERS  HEICES 

Upsola  College 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


tlicm  on  board,  (c)  duplicating  them. 

4.  Use  the  drills  extensively  in  in¬ 
dividual  practice  sessions  for  students 
who  are  far  below'  average;  use  them 
also  for  class  drill  on  both  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  team  contest  plans. 

5.  W’ork  out  similar  plans  for  four- 
figure  digit  problems  (3-|-2-|-6-l-5) 
and  even  five-figure  digit  problems 
(like  J 4- 2 4-34-2+8). 

6.  When  interest  begins  to  wane,  as 
it  will,  change  the  “pure  number”  prob¬ 
lems  into  “inventory”  problems. 

“Class,”  you  say,  “Mr.  Jones  is  taking 
a  shoe  inventory,  fxnmt  up  the  num¬ 
bers  he  calls.  Here  he  goes:  6  pairs,  3 
pairs,  2  pairs,  4  pairs  .  .  .” 

In  one  class  of  seniors,  who  were 
selling  tickets  to  a  senior  play’,  the 
teacher  made  daily  addition  problems 
from  a  row’-by-row’  sales  roiiort. 

■  Some  Horizontal  Adding  Drills— 

A  considerable  amount  of  horizontal 
atldition  is  involved  in  clerical  work, 
csixxjially  where  both  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  cross-totals  are  required.  Many 
students  find  horizontal  addition  quite 
difficult. 

1.  (uve  one-figure  problems  first, 
like  2+2+3+4-i-3+2+2,  duplicated 
or  on  the  Ixxird. 

2.  Advance  to  tw’o-figure  problt'ms, 
such  as  22^  72+23+24+23+22+ 
22. 

3.  Finally,  reach  the  cross-total  prob¬ 
lem  in  W’hich,  for  e.vample,  three  lines 
of  two-figure  numbers  are  given  to  be 
added  horizontally;  then  they  are  to  be 
added  vertically,  with  a  final  cross  total 
for  a  proof  check. 

It  is  w’ise  to  keep  the  problems  short. 
Three  4-line,  4-column  problems  can 
be  added  zestfully,  and  with  three 
times  the  profit  that  one  6-line,  6-col¬ 
umn  problem  prov'ides. 

■  Some  Principles  of  Drilling— 

•  The  other  proces.ses  should  be  in¬ 
ventoried,  too,  and  should  be  given 
their  share  of  drill.  Addition  is  followed 
by  subtraction,  w’hich  is  simply  addi¬ 
tion  in  reverse  (there  is  no  use  of  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  subtraction  until  addition  Ls 
firmly  in  hand,  since  the  pupil  w'ho  can 
adfl  can  subtract,  whereas  the  one  who 
cannot  add  cannot  subtract). 

Multiplication  folloxvs  subtraction- 
after  all,  multiplication  requires  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  multiplication  tables,  and 
they’  are  high-speed  counting.  Division 
—the  reverse  of  multiplication— follows 
the  multiplication  review. 

•  Btit  in  all  thc'se  drills  and  reviews, 
certain  common  denominators  do  stand 
out  as  guides: 

1.  Drills  mjst  be  brief. 

2.  Drills  must  be  pleasant  games. 

3.  Drills  must  he  sticcessful. 

4.  Drills  must  increase  in  difficulty 
or  complexity  very  gradually. 

5.  Drills  must  be  continuous. 

6.  Drills  should  not  be  graded. 

7.  Drills  should  build  confidence. 
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In  this  concluding  article  of  his  ten- 
part  series,  Doctor  Huffman  asks  .  .  . 


How  Much  Calculating  Machine 
Instruction  in  Clerical  Practice? 


DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 

There  is  no  telling  how 

many  ])usiness  people  make  casual 
use  of  calculating  machines.  Dr. 
CJeorpe  Madison,®  however,  has  dis¬ 
covered  some  important  facts  about  the 
per  cent  of  office  workers  who  make 
constant  use  of  these  machines;  In  in¬ 
dustrial  areas  of  the  Lh  S.  (such  as  the 
llartford-Ntnv  llavi'ii  area  of  Connecti- 
cait),  25  per  cent  of  all  those  employed 
are  offici"  workers.  Of  these,  15  per 
cent  operate  calculating  machines— ro¬ 
taries  and  key-drives.  For  the  country 
as  a  whole,  nearly  4  per  cent  of  all 
office  workers  operate  these  machines. 

If  you  v’isit  offices  and  business,  you 
will  disc'over  for  \(>urs(‘lf  that  numbers 
abound  eveiywhere.  Numbers  record 
purchases,  sales,  ]ia\roll.  j^rofit,  cost, 
facts— practically  everything  vitally  im¬ 
portant,  Nearly  every  office  worker 
uses  adding-listing  machines.  You  will 
find  them  on  every  desk  where  infor¬ 
mation  ean  be  reduced  to  numbers. 
■  Values  of  Calculating  Machines— 

The  advent  of  calcidating  machines 
made  possible  many  changes  in  office 
personnel  and  procedure.  The  work 
c*ould  be  made  routine.  With  simple 
and  easily  learned  tasks,  young  per¬ 
sons  could  do  a  great  deal  of  the  work. 
The  mathematical  wizard  was  no  long('r 
neetled;  machines  would  do  the  work 
untiringly.  Therefore,  office  manag:;rs 
could  parcel  out  the  work  to  }'oung 
clerks  under  the  supervision  of  expe¬ 
rienced  clerks.  No  chief  clerk  or  ac¬ 
countant  now  would  be  without  a  cal¬ 
culator. 

*  \\ .  Madisuii.  .dii  fiialuation  of  Oh 

iectives  im  Lertani  s'ispccts  of  Husmrss  Training. 
L  npublished  l*h.  I>.  Thesis,  Vale  University,  Tunc, 
1953. 


■  Objectives  of  Instruction- 

Machine  knowlwlge,  sensitivity,  and 
skill  comprise  the  objectives  in  calcu¬ 
lating  machine  instruction.  How  much 
we  shall  teach  depends  on  the  relative 
emphasis  on  these  objectiv’es. 


•  Kuotclrdfir.  Machine  knowledge 
includes  the  function,  the  operation, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  ji-uticular  t\pe 
of  machine  over  other  types  of  ma¬ 
chines.  You  teach  how  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide.  You  answer  the 
<luestions;  Wnat  was  the  machine  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for?  W  hat  is  the  special 
adv'antagc  of  the  machine  (assuming 
that  you  have  several  types  to  choose 
from)?  Wdiat  is  its  special  advantage 
in  doing  certain  t\'pes  of  adding,  sub¬ 
tracting,  multiplying,  or  dividing? 

•  SetisUivcncss.  Even  thoiigb  most 
modem  office  machines  are  foolproof, 
some  students  fight  machines  and  have 


a  penchant  for  jamming  and  putting 
them  out  of  order.  W’e  will  do  well  to 
teach  our  students  how  to  use  calcidat- 
ing  machines  so  that  they  will  avoid 
this  difficulty.  By  learning  what  the 
varioiLS  txpes  of  calculating  machines 


of  different  makes  can  do  for  him,  the 
student  can  de\elop  sensitivent'ss  to 
machines— has  a  ftH'ling,  imderstanding, 
and  liking  for  them. 

•  Skills.  Some  office  machines  are 
simple  and  easy  to  operate.  Others  re- 
(piire  more  skill;  we  may  call  this  an 
intermediate  .skill.  Finally,  some  office 
machiiK's  re(|nire  considerable  skill  to 
be  list'd  at  all.  An  office  worker  may 
leani  to  use  many  adding-listing  ma¬ 
chines  successfully  with  simple  ac- 
tjuaintanceship.  With  very  brief  in- 
stnietion,  a  person  with  a  good  arith¬ 
metic  background  can  use  a  simple  ro- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Here's  Your  New  Transcription  Booster 

A  new  design  for  a  new  motivating  awards  program 


IX  PRESENTING  the  first  of  thrw 
«‘xix*rinieiital  transcription  spinHl 
proj(Vts  upon  which  distinctive 
awards  may  he  earned  by  your  stu¬ 
dents.  we  urge  you  to  give  the  tests 
and  reiix>rt  your  reactions  to  us.  We 
are  striving  to  set  U]J  a  transcription- 
award  prognim  that  will  meet  tjour 
neetls;  only  by  your  comments  and  sug¬ 
gestions  can  we  ascertain  whether  this 
presentation  is  what  you  want  or 
whether  it  should  be  modified  in  future 
issues. 

W’e  do  not  want  the  U*sts  or  passing 
requimnents  to  b<‘  so  difficult  that 
students  cannot  attain  awards,  nor  do 
we  want  the  tests  so  Ciisy  tliat  passing 
them  is  no  accomplishment. 

■  Fundamental  Goal  of  the  Program— 
We  rei'Ognize,  even  as  we  know  you 
do.  tilt'  ntHtl  for  an  iiK'entive  to  get 
better  rr'sults  in  transcription  classes. 
Perhaps  that  incentive  is  a  g(xil  toward 
which  to  work,  an  award  to  be  striven 
for. 

The  speed  with  which  a  student 
transcrilK‘s  depends  on  siweral  factors 
—his  t\  ping  speed,  his  ability  to  write 
distinctive  outlines,  his  ability  to  rc'ad 
them  fluently,  his  abilit\’  to  spell  and 
punctuate. 

But  a  major  factor  is  effort. 

The  easit-st  way  to  spur  effort  (as 
attt'sU'd  by  the  popularity  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  shorthand  and  hping  tests)  is  to 
offer  sptx'ific  awards  that  can  be  earned 
by  measurtxl  accomplishment.  The 
award  itself  is  rt'cognition;  the  win¬ 
ning  of  it  is  a  challenge.  With  yonr 
help,  we  hope  that  this  traji.scripHon 
aw.ird  program  will  be  an  indnci'inent 
and  a  challenge  to  students. 

■  The  Nature  of  the  Tests— 

Tlie  t\\x>-letter  test  for  this  month  is 
given  on  the  facing  page;  read  it.  won’t 
you.  please?  Note— 

•  That  there  are  two  letters;  both 
are  to  fx'  transcribed  by  all  pupils. 

•  That  each  letter  has  250  words  in 
its  b(xly.  Both  are  to  “Mr.  Smith.” 

•  That  the  second  letter  is  dictated 
faster  but  will  not  be  much  harder  be¬ 
cause  the  vocabular>-  of  both  letters  is 
approximately  the  same. 

•  That  the  first  take  is  a  little  over 


FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

Director,  BEW  Awards  Services 
16th  Floor,  330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


•3  minutes’  dunition,  aiul  the  second  is 
exactly  2*2  minutes’  long.  The  com¬ 
ments  given  between  the  two  letters 
will  take  alxnit  30  st“c-onds. 

•  That  the  award  given  depends  on 
the  time  it  takes  a  student  to  m;ike  the 
two  transcripts.  The  Superior  pin  rt*- 
(juires  a  transcribing  rate  of  30  wain; 
the  Senior  pin  or  certific*ate,  25;  the 
Junior  pin.  20;  the  Junior  certificate, 
15. 

■  Problems  in  Scoring  the  Work— 

The  students  are  to  pnxluce  mailahle 
transcripts— and  a  definition  of  what 
mailability  is  cannot  be  made  arbi¬ 
trarily.  Clearly,  to  be  mailable,  a  h'tti'r 
imi.st— 

•  Be  tcell  placed  on  the  page. 

•  Contain  no  ]MK)r  erasuri*s. 

•  Contain  no  .spelling  or  punctuation 
errors  of  any  kind. 

•  Convey  tin*  mes.sage  cxirrtvtly. 

But  there  is  an  nne-ertain  middle 

ground,  too.  For  example,  should  the 
magazine  name  be  undersconxl  solidly 
or  word-by-word?  It  does  not  matter; 
either,  actually,  is  correct.  Should  $.5 
be  spelUxl  out?  A  study  of  many  circu¬ 
lation  h'tters  will  show  that  real  circu- 


Teachers,  Please  Note: 

At  the  request  of  numbers  of  teachers, 
we  have  now  replaced  all  Greqg  Awards 
pins  with  new  models  that  have  safety 
catches.  Rates: 

•  50  Cents  each — Shorthand  Speed 
pins  for  60,  80,  100,  and  120  warn;  OGA 
pins;  OAT  pins;  and  the  50-wam  CT 
pin. 

•  75  Cents  each — The  OBE  pins  for 
bookkeeping  and  transcription;  the  CT 
pins  at  60,  70,  and  80  warn;  the  Com¬ 
plete  Theory  pin;  and  the  140-wam 
Shorthand  Speed  pin. 


lation  managers  do  not  agree;  so.  either 
fonn  is  correct. 

W’hat  about  word  sub.stitutions?  So 
long  as  the  same  meaning  is  convesed, 
word  substitution  is  accvptable— it  is 
ju.st  as  w<‘ll  to  say,  “He  paid  only  $5,” 

;ls  to  s;iy,  “He  paid  jnst  $5.”  INh's  the 
subscriber  get  .52  issues  or  fifty-two 
is.sues?  Either  is  acceptable. 

So,  in  determining  whether  your  stu- 
dent.s’  work  is  mailable,  pleasi*  use  your 
considered  judgment.  If  you  believe 
that  your  local  employers  would  accept 
the  letter  or  you  would  he  willinfi  to 
s/gn  the  letter  as  yours,  then  it  may  he 
considered  mailahle. 

■  The  .\wards  to  Be  Won— 

•  A  certificate,  on  which  the  actual 
words  a  minute  will  be  inserted,  will 
be  awardixl  to  each  student  whose 
over-all  transcribing  six-ed  is  1.5  or  more 
words  a  minute.  (Fee:  10  cents.) 

•  Three  pins,  the  beautiful  gold- 
and-Erench-euamel  Order  of  Business 
Efficiency  pins,  will  be  available.  Tbe 
Superior  OBE  pin  is  for  transcription 
at'C'omplishment  at  30  warn;  the  Senior, 
at  2.5  warn;  the  Junior,  at  20.  Flach 
of  these  pins  C'osts  75  cents. 

•  To  apply  for  the  awards,  write 
me  at  the  address  above,  listing  in  your 
U'ttcr  the  name's  of  the  students,  the 
transcription  speeel  of  each  ( 5.50  -4-  no. 
minutes),  and  whether  a  pin  or  cer¬ 
tificate  Ls  desirexl.  Enclose  a  check, 
money  order,  or  Gregg  .\wards  Shimps, 
to  cover  the  fee,s;  aixl  send  the  stu¬ 
dents’  transcripts.  Be  sure  the  student’s 
name  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
school  is  at  the  top  of  each  page  of  the 
transcript. 

■  .\nd  Give  Us  Your  Suggestions— 

L('t  us  hear  from  you!  Tell  us  yes  or 
no  to  these  <|ue.stions: 

1.  .\re  the  requirements  clear? 

2.  .\re  the  directions  clear? 

.3.  Is  the  tt^t  material  suitable? 

4.  The  dictation  sptHxls  .suitable? 

.5.  The  transcribing  speed  require¬ 
ments  suitable  for  the  awards? 

6.  Do  you  like  having  two  short  let¬ 
ters  instt'ad  of  one  ver\  long  one? 

7.  Do  you  want  such  tests  regularly? 
(We  now  plan  to  issue  similar  tests  in 
the  .-Vpiil  and  May  issue's,  t(X).) 
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MAILABLE  TRANSCRIPT  SPEED  TEST  No.  1 


THE  TEACHER  SAYS;  Class,  tvc  are  going  to  see 
today  how  well  we  can  do  tm  a  special  transcriptUm 
project.  It  consists  of  two  letters,  each  of  which  has  250 
words  in  it.  The  first  letter  will  he  dietated  to  you  at 
SO  words  a  minute.  The  second  letter  will  he  dictated 
to  you  at  100  words  a  minute.  Both  letters  are  sidyscrip- 
tion  solicitations  for  a  magazine  called  the  Small  In¬ 
vestor’s  Guide.  (Writes  the  name  on  the  blackboard.) 
When  you  transcribe  that  name,  how  will  you  display  it? 
Cl.\ss:  llnderscme  it. 

Teac;heh:  Yes,  underscore  the  name  of  the  magazine. 
You  are  to  make  mailable  transcripts  of  both  letters. 
You  are  to  correct  any  errors  you  make— and  your 
erastires,  if  any,  miisi  be  very  neat.  As  soon  as  you  have 
completed  transcribing  both  letters,  raise  your  hand;  1 
will  then  come  to  your  desk  and  write  on  your  paper 
the  total  number  of  mimdes  it  took  you  to  make  the 
two  mailable  1ranserij)ts. 

Yoti  may  be  able  to  win  a  special  certificate  or  pin  if 
you  transcribe  the  two  letters  as  (juickly  as  an  office 
worker  would  transcribe  them:  as  a  Junior  Transcriber, 
if  tjou  complete  both  letters  within  36  minutes;  as  a 
Senior  Transcriber,  if  you  comph'te  your  work  within  22 
minutes;  even  as  a  Superior  Transcriber,  if  you  complete 
your  work  within  18  minutes.  Time  is  very  important  in 
this  te.sti  You  may  use  your  dictionary  if  you  wish.  You 
may  set  up  your  letter  in  any  style  you  prefer. 

The  first  letter  is  to  be  addressed  as  follows:  (writes 
inside  address  on  the  blackboard:  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith, 
430  M’abash  Avenue,  (,'hicago  3,  Illinois.)  Yoit  arc  to 
use  last  Friday’s  date  on  this  letter.  What  is  that  date? 

(a.Ass;  (C.ives  date). 

Teac:iieh:  Yoti  are  to  assume  that  I  am  the  dictator 
of  the  letter;  but  do  not  type  my  imme.  Type  just  my 
title,  which  is  to  be  Gircnlation  Manager.  What  are  my 
initials? 

Glass:  (Clives  initials). 

Teaciieh:  Ready?  This  is  the  first  letter: 

LETTER  NO.  1 

(CoutituI  ill  tiuarti'r  wiitutrs  for  SO  7C'  u  m) 

Dear  Mr.  Smith;  Wliat  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to 
see  every  Monday  morning  a  listing  of  the  best  buys 
of  /  the  week  for  small  investors?  We  offer  a  special 
service  to  the  man  who  has  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
invest  /  if  that  in\estment  is  safe. 

We  specialize  in  short-tenn  offerings  tliat  we  our¬ 
selves  have  investigated  /  and  know  are  sound.  They 
pay  well.  They  are  safe.  If  we  feel  that  a  stock  is 
particularly  good,  we  tell  you  .so.  Last  ( 1 )  year  we 
proved  to  be  1(K)  per  cent  right  in  our  advice. 

One  client,  Hamilton  Wood,  of  \ew  York  City, 
put  /  it  this  way,  when  renewing  his  subscription  to 
Small  Investors  Chiide:  “The  $5  I  .sptmt  for  your 
magazine  /  has  come  back  to  me  many  times  ov'er. 
I  t(K)k  advantage  of  your  advice  on  four  occasions. 
The  proceeds  of  /  one  sale  ha\  e  started  me  on  a  long- 
range  program  of  investment,  rc'commeiuled  by  yon. 


that  will  build  up  a  (2)  substantial  retirement  fund 
for  myself  and  my  family.  Your  rm)mmendations 
help  a  man  like  me  to  buy  with  /  safety  and  get  grx)d 
returns  on  his  money.” 

Mr.  W(K)d  spent  $5  for  that  service.  He  paid  just 
$5  /  for  fifty-two  issues  of  Small  Investors  Guide. 

W’e  now  offer  you  the  same  service  at  the  same 
price.  Won’t  you  take  /  advantage  of  it  by  filling  in 
and  returning  the  attached  subscription  blank?  Let 
the  extra  money  you  earn  (3)  Ix'gin  earning  extra 
money  for  you.  Cordially  yours,  (250)  (Time:  3'  8") 
Teacheh:  That  is  the  end  of  the  first  letter,  class. 
The  .second  letter,  which  will  he  dictated  to  you  a  little 
faster,  ts  also  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Snuth.  It  seems 
that  he  did  not  decide  to  subscribe  to  the  magazine;  .so, 
we  are  going  after  him  again.  Date  this  letter  for  next 
Friday.  What  date  will  that  he? 
f.’LAss:  (Clives  date). 

Teacueii:  Ready?  This  is  the  second  letter: 

LETTER  NO.  2 

(Coutitfd  in  t/itarlrr  minulrs  for  100  ri’  a  ml 

Di'ar  Mr.  Smith:  We  don’t  u.sually  have  to  urge  a 
man  to  takt*  advantage  of  an  offer  such  as  the  one 
made  to  vou  last  week.  The  merit  /  of  our  vvwkly 
investment  service*  is  only  t(M)  clear  to  him. 

The  fact  that  we  did  not  hear  from  you  in  reply  to 
our  previous  letter  /  suggests  one  of  two  things; 
either  you  did  not  rex.-eive  that  letter,  or  you  are  not 
intert'sted  in  buv  ing  st(x;ks.  Assuming  that  you  got  / 
our  letter,  let  me  see  if  1  caunot  show  you  how  short- 
tenn  investing  will  help  vou  build  up  a  retirement 
fund  for  yourself  and  your  family  (1)  jiiore  cpiickly. 

You  run  very  little  risk  vv’hen  yoi’j  buy  stocks  that 
we  rec-ommend,  for  we  have  investigated  the  compa¬ 
nies  and  know  what  /  their  business  iK)tential  is.  We 
cannot  guarantee  exactlv  how  much  your  investment 
will  earn  for  you,  but  in  .some  instances  it  has  been  / 
as  much  as  100  pt‘r  cent. 

W’hen  you  jiut  monev'  to  work  to  help  another  man 
build  a  bigger  and  Ix'tter  business,  you  invest  in  the 
/  kind  of  free  ivonomy  that  makes  this  country'  a  fine 
place  in  which  to  live.  \o  matter  hovv'  much  or  how 
little  you  have  to  invest,  our  (2)  magazine  will  guide 
you  t()  safe  investments  with  good  earnings. 

The  cost  of  fifty-two  issues  of  Small  Invesiors 
Guide  is  only  $5— less  /  than  ten  cents  a  copy.  Next 
Monday’s  issue  can  be  yours  if  you  fill  fn  and  return 
th(‘  enclosed  subscriptx)n  order  blank  now.  Cordially 
yours.  (250)  ^  (Time:  2'  30") 

Teacher:  There,  that  is  the  end  of  the  second  letter. 
Class.  I  am  going  to  note  the  time  in  just  a  moment. 
When  I  give  the  go  signal,  start  transcribing.  Remember 
to  raise  your  hand  when  you  have  completed  both 
letters,  so  I  can  mark  your  time.  Ready  .  .  .  go! 


V 


AWARDS  APPLICATIONS  BASED  ON  THIS  TEST  MUST  BE  POSTMARKED  NOT  LATER  THAN  MIDNIGHT,  MARCH  31.  1954. 


MARCH,  1954 
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I'HE  NKW  Smith-Corona  “88”  is  a  beautiful  j:ray-and-green 
machine.  On  it  you'll  find  the  backspace  key  (.4)  has  been 
moved  closer  to  the  keyboard,  so  that  a  new  /-and-.'  (R)  could 
he  placed  beside  the  2-key.  The  tab  bar  (C>  is  longer,  easier  to 
reach.  The  segment  (//)  is  almost  straight  up  and  down,  elimi¬ 
nating  traditional  diist-and-crurnbs  catching.  Room  for  the  new 
f>lus-and-equals  key  (£,’)  was  made  by  moving  the  margin-release 
key  (/')  closer  to  the  keyboard.  Even  with  two  more  keys, 
machine  still  has  two  shift  locks  (C). 


CAKRlACfE  CLOSET!’  shows  the  longer  scale  on  paper-edge 
guide  (//•.  related  with  spacing  s<’ales;  wide-open  view  of 
spacing  scale  (/)  ;  and  longer  line  scale  (J).  The  paper  bail  (K ) 
“rocks”  for  sure  contact  on  rollers  and  has  correlated  spacing 
st  ale.  The  "88”  has  a  snap-snap  automatic  margin  button  (/,)  on 
each  end  of  the  carriage.  The  all-clear  key  (,U)  is  retained.  The 
roller  knobs  (A)  are  smooth,  not  corrugated.  Platen  still  lifts 
out  by  releasing  lever  (O).  Machine  has  a  flat  cover  (/’),  perfect 
for  “bouncing”  carbon  packs. 


There's  a  New  Smith-Corona 


The  “88”  has  two  more  keys,  a 
lighter  touch,  separate  right  and 
left  stops  for  automatic  margins, 
and  easier  accessibility  to  the 
backspacer  and  margin-release 
key. 


S.\IITH-COH()\A’s  bid  for  leadership 
in  the  tvpt'writer  industry  is  the 
new  “88”  model,  a  heantiful  pray-and- 
green  machine  with  .softly  roundwl  lines. 
It  might  well  be  the  machine  to  do  the 
trick,  too;  for  it  has  retained  some  of 
the  older  S-C  features  (like  the  page 
gage),  mmlified  some  others  (the  mar¬ 
gin  arrangement,  for  example),  and 
added  several  features  so  practical  that 
typing  teachers  every  where  will  wonder 
why  they  are  not  standard  on  every 
typewriter. 

■  The  Hold-Overs— 

The  “88”  still  has  many  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  have  long  endeared  the  S-C 
to  many  operators,  as— 

•  The  Hide  tab  bar,  with  balanced 
set  and  clear  keys  and  a  “total  tab 
clear”  lever  at  the  right-hand  end  of 
the  carriage  {M,  in  the  picture).  The 
tab  bar  is  longer— a  full  5  inches. 

•  The  “page  gage”  that  tells  an  op¬ 


erator  how  far  he  is  from  the  bottom 
of  the  paper  (you  have  only  to  retype 
a  few  manuscripts,  as  you  do  in  the 
magazine  business,  to  realize  how  handy 
this  device  really  is!). 

•  The  easy-removing  and  inter¬ 
changeable  platen,  which  is  not  so  im- 
jiortant  in  the  classroom  but  of  great 
value  in  certain  office  operations. 

■  The  Somewhat  Modified— 

•  What  teachers  will  note  first  and 
with  mo.st  approval  is  the  mwlification 
of  the  margin-stop  mechanism.  The  sin¬ 
gle  lever  of  yesteryear,  which  went  in 
one  direction  for  one  margin  stop  and 
the  opposite  direction  for  the  other 
margin  stop,  and  which  students  in¬ 
variably  moved  in  the  wrong  direction, 
is  gone.  In  its  place  are  tw'o  margin- 
stop  buttons  (L  in  the  illustration),  one 
at  each  end  of  the  carriage,  which  slide 
outward  to  release  and  re.set  the  margin 
stops. 

•  Other  modifications  include  length¬ 
ening  the  writing-line  scale  (for  easier 
realignment);  a  slight  flattening  of  the 
cxiver  plate,  handier  than  ever  for 
“bomicing”  carbon  packs  into  even 
alignment;  enlargement  of  the  cylinder — 
it’s  the  biggest  in  the  business  now— to 
provide  surer  gripping  of  the  paper  and 
less  need  for  paper  straightening;  and 
lightening  the  resistance  of  the  carriage. 


so  that  it  seems  to  “float”  on  tossed 
returns. 

■  Some  of  the  New  Features— 

•  Smith-Corona  has  scored  a  real 
scoop  in  the  addition  of  two  new  keys 
(which  were  available  heretofore  only 
as  extras,  on  request)  to  its  standard 
keyboard.  The  addition  of  the  plus- 
equals  key  (E  in  the  illustration)  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  is  a  nicety; 
but  the  addition  of  the  I -and-!  key  (B 
in  tlie  iricture)  is  a  real  contribution, 
for  it  makes  possible  for  the  operator 
to  keep  both  hands  on  the  top  row  for 
extendwl  or  continuous  typing  of  nu¬ 
merals.  It  makes  the  “pipe  organ” 
method  of  controlling  the  top  row  a 
real  po.ssibility.  It  puts  the  little  finger 
to  work.  It  completes  the  top  row— all 
the  figures  are  there,  now’.  And,  best  of 
all,  students  who  have  learned  the  nor¬ 
mal  reach  controls  for  the  top  row  do 
not  have  to  unlearn  anything— S  still 
controls  the  2. 

•  F urthermore,  to  make  room  for  the 

two  new  keys,  S-C  engineers  moved  the 
backspacing  and  margin-release  keys 
closer  to  the  home  row;  so,  roughly 
speaking,  the  operator  must  move  his 
little  fingers  only  half  as  far  as  before 
to  contact  those  two  operational  keys; 
note  the  location  of  A  and  F  in  the  first 
picture.  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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General  Business:  Student  Projects 
That  Will  Intensify  Learnings 

The  “learning  by  doing”  c-oncept  is 
well  appreciated  in  basiiu'ss  CKliica- 
tion.  In  v(K‘ational  courses,  the 
fmain  core  of  class  prcK'cdure  has  long 
been  perfonnance:  sindents  tap  ke\s, 
write  shorthand,  keep  books,  operate 
machines,  file  corrt'sjwndi'nc-e. 

In  the  general-business  course,  too, 
teachers  are  finding  ways  to  have  stu¬ 
dents  perform  answtrs  and  practice 
learnings  instead  of  talking  alxMit  them. 

More  and  more  classes  are  doing  proj¬ 
ects  through  which  they  investigate  a 
problem  or  topic;  analyze  their  find¬ 
ings;  and  then  drill,  dramatize,  debate, 
demonstrate,  or  in  other  ways  \’ividly 
use  what  they  have  learned. 

Thousands  of  projects  are  possible 
in  a  general-business  c-ourse.  Tb.e  jjrob- 
lem  is,  “Which  .shall  it  be?” 

■  Seven  Goals  in  General  Business- 
Projects  undertaken  to  intensify 
learnings  in  each  unit  should  be  clearK 
and  sharply  focused  on  one  or  another 
of  the  seven  objectives  c'ommonly  citt*d 
for  general  business; 

A.  Learning  what  busine.ss  is 

B.  .Appreciating  its  importance 

C.  Understanding  our  ec'onomic  lib' 

D.  Fulfilling  the  con.srimer’s  role 

E.  E.\ploring  business  careers 

F.  Improving  personal-t(X)l  .skills 

G.  Improving  personal  traits 

In  every  unit,  students  should  under¬ 
take  at  least  one  project  in  each  of 
these  goal  areas. 

■  Purposeful  Projects  for  Each  Unit— 

The  activities  in  the  following  lists 
cla.ssified  by  the  goal  area  to  which 
they  contribute,  are  the  outset  of  a 
series  [suggested  by  Esby  McGill, 
of  the  State  Teachers  Gollege  in  Em¬ 
poria,  Kansas]  to  run  here  monthly 
until  virtually  all  topics  in  general  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  reviewed. 

The  specific  projects  are  a  synthesis 
of  those  suggested  by  authors  of  the 
famous  “Q-SAGO  Pattern”  articles  that 
ran  in  this  magazine  some  years  ago. 

The  listings  have  been  redefined,  re¬ 
classified.  and  greatly  expanded  by  the 
writer.— Alan  C.  Lloyd 


Projects  for  the  Unit  on  ADVERTISING 

Based  on  Suggestions  by  Gladys  Bohr  in  the  December,  1947,  B.E.W. 

A.  Understanding  the  nature  and  services  (tf  business: 

1.  Display:  Different  kinds  and  forms  of  modem  adv’ertising. 

2.  Report:  How  advertising  helps  the  XYZ  store  and  customers. 

3.  Sldt:  Let’s  sell  our  house  and  bin  a  new  one! 

4.  Report:  How  advertising  makes  new.spapers  cheap  to  buy. 

B.  Appreciating  importance  of  business  to  a  community: 

5.  Visit:  To  the  local  office  of  Better  Business  Biueau. 

6.  Skit;  Last  night’s  paper  didn’t  come;  so  .  .  . 

7.  Panel:  If  the  U.  S.  mail  refused  to  carry  any  advertisements? 

8.  Surx'cy:  .Are  our  parents  influenced  by  advertising? 

C.  Understanding  the  interdependences  of  our  economic  system: 

9.  Panel:  Does  advertising  increase  the  co.st  of  merchandise? 

10.  .Analytical  discussion:  What  might  happen  to  local  employment 
exmditions  if  our  biggest  IcK-al  firm  stopped  advertising? 

11.  Panel:  Suppose  a  manufacturer  with  a  gocxl  product  happened 
to  make  a  dreadful  mistake  in  liis  advertising  claims? 

12.  Skit:  Mother  shows  new  daughter-in-law  how  to  use  newspaper 
advertising  when  planning  to  buy  food,  furnishings,  etc. 

13.  Essiiy:  Who  pays  the  advertising  bill? 

D.  Fulfilling  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  consumer: 

14.  Display:  Cartoons  al>ont  advertising  practict*s  and  foibk's. 

1.5.  Display:  Devices  used  to  catch  our  attention  to  ads. 

16.  Notelxiok:  .Analvsis  of  competing  advertisements  in  papers. 

17.  Camtest:  To  find  newspaper  ad  with  most  and  least  puff. 

18.  Poll:  Do  we  know  the  sixinsors  of  our  favorite  T\’  programs? 

19.  Analytical  (fliart;  The  16  most  commonlv  us<'d  appeals  in  the 
advertisements  of  .\^Z  tvpes  of  stores  in  our  c'ommunity. 

20.  .Assignment:  Circle  puff  words  in  a  big  auto  advertisement. 

21.  .Assignment:  Circle  puff  words  in  a  homt'-for-sale  ad. 

22.  .Assignment:  Ten  bargiiins,  proved  by  c'ompiiring  adva'rtisements. 

E  Exploring  business  careers  related  to  the  unit  topic: 

23.  Interview:  Who  prepares  the  ads  for  the  XA'Z  company?  Hovv' 
does  he  do  it?  What  training  did  he  have? 

24.  Cliart:  .Advertising  jobs  (from  Dictionary  of  Oceui)ations) 

25.  C!hart:  .Ad  jobs  open  (from  help-wanted  ads);  vv'hat  they  pay. 

26.  Report:  Uniejue  duties  of  st'cretary  in  an  advertising  offict'. 

27.  A’isitor;  The  teamwork  behind  everv-  gmxl  advertisement. 

28.  .Alumnus  talk;  How  advertising  makes  my  selling  job  easier. 

29.  Survey;  Elfectiveness  of  display  vs.  mail  adveitLsing. 

F.  Improving  personal  skills: 

30.  Pie-Graph;  Proportion  of  newspaper  space  devoted  to  ads. 

31.  Ciise  Study:  1  tried  to  sell  an  ad  for  our  school  paper. 

32.  .Assignment;  Write  an  advertisement  for  our  course. 

33.  Contest:  The  best  advertisement  for  our  course. 

34.  Problem:  How  much  should  our  school  paper  charge  for  ads? 

35.  Problem:  .At  50  cents  a  line,  how  much  income  does  om-  local 
newspaper  get  from  help-want<'d  ads?  position-wanted  ads? 

(Continued  on  next  page)  | 
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(ADVERTISING,  Continued) 

G.  Improving  personal  traits: 

36.  Poll:  Which  of  us  would  make  a  good  space  salesman? 
a  g(K)d  account  executive?  proofreader?  planner? 

37.  Report:  Rc-cjuirements  for  modeling  clothing. 

38.  .Skit:  Sally  didn’t  read  her  own  store’s  ads! 

39.  Panel:  How  do  we  “advertise”  ourselves? 

40.  Contest;  Best  radio  or  T\’  commercial  announcer. 

Projects  for  the  Unit  on  BRANDS  AND  WEIGHTS 
Based  on  suggestions  by  Inez  Roe  Wells  in  the  June,  1951,  6.E.W. 

.A.  Understanding  the  nature  and  serviees  of  business: 

1.  TajK;  recording:  “Canned  Sense,”  from  1953  American 
Business  Education  Yearbook,  pp.  87-91  (script). 

2.  Display:  Labels  from  canned  goods,  key  w’ords  marked. 

3.  Poster:  What  standards  mean;  display  sampling  of  con¬ 
sumer  facts  given  on  tags,  labcds,  etc. 

4.  Quiz:  Which  is  which  among  cjuality  symbols,  grades. 

5.  Report:  Work  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

B.  Appreciating  importance  of  business  to  a  community: 

6.  Survc?y:  Brand  names  originating  in  our  community. 

7.  Panel:  What  would  happem  if  a  local  finn,  known  by 
its  brand  name,  discontinued  the  use  of  the  brand? 

8.  Interview:  Do  people  ask  for  things  by  brand  name? 

9.  Project:  Observe  in  food  store  the  proportion  of  persons 
who  buy  by  brand  name. 

C.  Understanding  the  interdependences  of  our  economic  system: 

10.  A’isit:  To  grocerv'  wholesaler;  are  brands  important? 

1 1 .  Pane  l :  Advantages  and  disadvantages  to  seller  and  buyer 
of  (a)  brand  name's  and  (b)  standard  sizes. 

12.  Skit;  Dad  buys  a  birthday  dress  for  .Mary'. 

13.  Cartoon  display:  from  Sanfordize  advertisc'ments. 

14.  Rc'port:  The  origin  of  trade  and  brand  names. 

D.  EulfiUing  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  consumer: 

15.  Posters:  Stanchird  size's,  standard  quality  tc'rms. 

16.  Display:  Brand  names  for  similar  products. 

17.  Survey:  Do  we  know  brands?  (Contest  on  citing  repu¬ 
table  brand  names  for  a  variety  of  products.) 

18.  Contest:  Slogans  and  products.  .Are  slogans  true? 

19.  Assignmc'iit:  .Analyze  ads  for  consumer  facts. 

■  20.  Report;  On  consumer-aid  magazine's;  what  do  they  say? 

21.  Display:  Box  and  can  sizes  of  different  types. 

22.  Poll:  Do  we  buy  candy  by  brand  names? 

E.  Exploring  business  careers  related  to  the  unit  topic: 

23.  Report:  How  the  (h)vernment  brands  mc'at;  who  does  it. 

24.  Le'tter;  To  Government  Printing  Office  for  information 
almut  careers  in  Govc'rnment  inspection  services. 

25.  Skit:  Mother’s  candy  finally  got  approved. 

26.  Chart:  Organization  of  local,  state,  and  Federal  standards 
and  inspection  agencies  and  bureaus. 

27.  .Alumnus  talk;  My  job  in  the  Better  Business  Bureau; 
my  job  as  a  Govc'rnment  inspector. 

F.  Improving  personal  shills: 

28.  .Arithmetic:  The  arithmetic  of  bargains. 

29.  Poll:  Brand-name  purchases  by  students’  families,  re¬ 
ported  in  gr;iphic  and  iiercc'ntage  form. 

30.  Report:  Of  personal  purchase,  how  it  was  altered  by 
noting  information  on  labels  or  tags. 

31.  Demonstration:  How  and  what  information  to  ask  for 
from  a  clerk  vvhc'n  buying  an  XA'Z. 

32.  Conte.st:  .Adding  shopping  list,  eompiiting  bargains. 

33.  ('ontest:  Spelling  bee  on  vocabulary  of  standarcls. 

G.  Improving  persorud  traits: 

34.  Contc'st:  Guessing  sizes  of  shex's,  etc.  of  students. 

35.  relc'phoning;  Orclering  merchandise  very  precisely. 

36.  Assignment:  The  brand  of  a  lady  (or  gentleman). 

37.  Round  table:  We  have  stanchirds  (bc'havior,  etc.),  tcx). 

38.  Panel:  Is  cjuality  of  service  a  “brand”  of  some  stores? 

39.  Demonstration:  Salesclerk  must  know  merchandise  facts. 

40.  Panel:  What  ;u'e  our  “standarcls”  of  appc'arance? 

41.  Skit;  Mama  may  seem  fiussy,  but  she  saves  our  money. 

42.  Posters;  .Are  you  a  gcx)d  shopper  (check  list  of  such 
things  as  “do  you  read  labels,”  etc.). 

43.  Dramatization:  Back  in  the  pre-lcrand-name  days. 

44.  Big  cx)rridor  display;  Brands  (or  standards)  of  appear¬ 
ance  (or  behavior)  for  our  schcx)l. 


Projects  (or  the  Unit  on  BANKING  SERVICES 
Based  on  suggestions  by  Stephen  J.  Turille  in  the  September,  1949,  B.E.W. 

A.  Understanding  the  nature  and  services  of  business: 

1.  Tour:  W’hole  class  tours  a  local  bank. 

2.  Drawing:  Flextr  plan  of  a  bank,  indicating  departments. 

3.  Film;  “Fred  Meets  a  B;mk”  (Coronet),  or  “Banks  ,and 
Credit”  (Businc:ss  Education  Films,  New  A’ork),  or 
“Using  the  Bank”  (Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  Boston). 

4.  Chart;  Bank  services  and  for  whom  intended. 

5.  .Assignment:  Why  there  is  more  than  one  bank. 

6.  Rejxtrt:  How  banks  make  money  through  service. 

7.  Report:  Why  banks  charge  for  a  cheeking  account. 

B.  Appreciating  importance  of  business  to  a  community: 

8.  Dramatization:  If  our  banks  went  out  of  business. 

9.  Skit:  How  Dad  got  the  money  to  buy  our  new  house'. 

10.  Display:  Photographs  of  our  local  banks. 

11.  V’isitor:  How  our  bank  helps  you  and  your  family. 

12.  Poll:  How  many  of  us  alrc'ady  have  bank  ;iecounts? 

13.  Visit:  To  safety-deposit  vault  in  a  local  bank. 

14.  Report:  How  the  XYZ  bank  protc'cts  its  deposits. 

15.  Interview;  How  a  bank  is  startc'cl  and  inspected. 

Understanding  the  interdependences  of  our  economic  system: 

16.  Chart:  Circeilation  of  a  clu'ck  in  the  community. 

17.  S'urvey:  Kinds  of  bank  services  used  by  our  families. 

18.  Rejmrt:  How  are  interest  rates  controlled  by  law? 

19.  Diagram:  The  bank  is  the  center  of  money  flow. 

20.  Panel;  Difference  between  a  s;ivings  bank,  personal-loan 
bank,  trust  bank,  etc. 

21.  Report:  How  the  banking  clearing  houses  work. 

D.  Fulfilling  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  consumer: 

22.  Disjilay;  Different  kinds  of  checks. 

23.  Posters:  Enhirged  replicas  of  checks,  drafts,  etc. 

24.  Skit:  Mamma  forgot  to  kec'p  her  stub  up  to  d;Ue! 

25.  Demonstration:  How  to  open  a  checking  account  (or 
savings  or  special-savings  account. 

26.  Poster:  W9icn  a  check  “bounces.” 

27.  Report:  How  big  companies  handle  payroll  checks. 

28.  Rejxrrt:  Why  endorsements  on  checks  are  important. 

29.  Panel:  When  is  it  wise  to  borrow  money? 

30.  Review:  Of  “Women  ;md  Their  Mont'y  ”  (or  similar  b<x)k- 
lets  available  at  nearly  all  local  banks). 

E.  Exploring  business  careers  related  to  the  unit  topic: 

31.  Poster:  Banking  jobs  up  front  with  the  customers. 

32.  Poster:  Behind-the-scenes  jobs  in  banks. 

33.  Poster:  Business-machine  jobs  in  our  local  banks. 

34.  Report:  Secretarial  voc;ibulary  in  bank  offices. 

35.  Poster:  Banking  careers  ( classified  by  education  required, 
or  salaries  paid,  ('tc. ). 

36.  Dnunatization:  When  the  doors  close  at  3  o’clock. 

37.  Panel;  Banking  jobs  our  school  prepares  for. 

E.  Improving  personal  skills: 

38.  Report:  What  are  pre.sent  loan  and  savings  interest  rates? 
Quick  (juiz;  representative  problems. 

39.  Display:  Gartoons  baserl  on  banking  situations. 

40.  Contest:  Best  pt'nmanship  for  use  on  a  check. 

41.  Contest;  Arithmetic  bee  on  interest  or  deposits  or  with¬ 
drawals,  etc. 

42.  Poll:  Amount  of  banking  business  done  by  our  families 
this  month— amount  of  money,  number  of  cheeks. 

43.  Contc'st:  Representative  checklxKik-stub  problems,  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  committee  from  family  accounts. 

44.  Rc'port:  Bookkeeping  procedures  in  the  XYZ  bank. 

45.  Quiz  contest:  Spelling  bee  on  banking  terms. 

(».  Improving  personal  traits: 

46.  Rejxirt:  Interview’  with  bank  official  to  determine  personal 
clualitic^^  required  of  employees. 

47.  Panel:  Which  of  us  could  do  what  banking  jobs? 

48.  Skit:  When  the  cashier  offended  the  rich  dejxisitor. 

49.  Skit:  Problem  situation— should  we  lend  him  money? 

50.  Skit:  The  comma  made  a  difference! 

51.  Panel:  What  we  students  ought  to  save  for. 

52.  Panel:  What  it  c'osts  to  set  up  housekeeping  and  the 
qualities  reejuired  to  stay  solvent. 

53.  Poll:  Ranking  of  traits  most  important  in  working  for  a 
bank  or  in  using  banking  services;  rate  ourselves  on  these 
traits. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Things  to  Do  in  General  Business,  II 


Try  Using  a 
Flannel  Board 


DR.  RAY  C.  PRICE 

University  of  Minnesota 


OUR  FL.\N\EL  BO.'VRD,”  a  business  teacher  re¬ 
marked  when  I  visited  his  class,  “is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  colorful  display  in  my  basic-business 
room.”  Indeed  it  was;  even  among  a  number  of  attractive, 
eye-catching  exhibits,  it  stood  out.  The  students,  1  could 
tell,  w'ere  pleased  by  my  reaction. 

The  flannel  board  is  not  a  new  teaching  tool;  it  has  been 
used  by  elementary  teachers  for  many  years.  Just  now, 
however,  are  its  possibilities  being  rtH.*ognized  in  our  field. 

■  What  a  Flannel  Board  Is— 

The  main  feature  of  the  flannel  board  is  simplicity.  A 
piece  of  heavy  cardboard,  pK  wood,  or  wallboard  is  coverwl 
on  one  side  by  a  sheet  of  Hannel.  The  flannel  must  Ik* 
stretchtH.1  tight  and  securely  histened.  Your  students  will 
enjoy  making  a  flannel  board;  don’t  spoil  their  fun  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  yourself. 

W’hether  you  pay  a  little  or  a  lot  for  the  flannel  seems  to 
make  little  difference,  as  long  as  your  flannel  has  a  fluffy 
nap.  Objects  to  be  placed  on  it  must  have  a  slightly 
roughened,  flat  surface  that  will  cling  to  the  flannel  boanl 
after  you  mount  it  on  an  easel.  To  make  the  objects  cling, 
you  can  back  them  up  with  flannel,  felt,  a  medium-grade 
saud  paper,  roughened  blotting  paper,  or  suede  paper, 

■  When  to  Use  a  Flannel  Board— 

A  number  of  advantages  can  be  claimed  for  the  flannel 
board.  It  is  flexible— objects  can  be  movtxl  around  easiK 
in  order  to  achieve  a  particular  sequence  or  any  agreed- 
upon  order  of  importance.  Suppose,  for  example,  you  have 
on  separate  cards  the  five  kinds  of  automobile  insurance; 
you  can  reanange  the  cards  in  any  pattern  or  sequence 
you  wish,  as  brought  out  by  the  class  discussion. 

Freed  of  a  need  for  dividing  time  between  the  discussion 
and  writing  on  the  board,  the  teacher  can  give  full  attention 
to  the  class.  A  colorful  flannel  board  will  hold  the  interest 
of  students,  for  cards  containing  key  words  can  be  placed 
before  them  at  the  very  instant  they  will  make  the  greatest 
impact.  The  flannel  board  prov'ides  a  means  for  permanent 
display  rarely  possible  with  a  blackboard— no  thumb  tacks, 
sc'otch  tape,  or  erasing  is  involved. 

■  .\n  Illustration  of  Its  Use— 

The  flannel  board  is  not  just  a  teacher’s  aid;  it  can  often 
be  used,  too,  by  students  who  make  class  reports.  Preparing 
the  display  pieces  causes  them  to  give  serious  thought  to 
their  reports;  and  the  reports  are  made  interesting  and 
dramatic  when  the  facility  of  the  flannel  board  is  used  in 
the  reports.  For  example,  let’s  consider  a  flannel-board  tech¬ 
nique  recently  developed  by  two  graduate  students  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Lester  Wickstrom  and  Harlan 
Sam.son. 

•  Suppose  you  are  approaching  a  unit  on  consumer  buy¬ 
ing.  As  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  you  may  appoint  a 
committee  of  students  to  prepare  “Ten  Keys  to  Effective 
Shopping.”  (These  keys  need  not  be  the  same  as  the  ones 


On  flannel  boards  .  .  .  ideas  build 


used  here,  but  they  should  represent  the  effort  and  thinking 
of  the  students  in  co-operation  with  the  teacher.) 

•  At  the  start  of  the  presentation,  the  flannel  board  has 
just  two  objects  on  it,  both  cards:  there  is  a  heading,  “Ten 
Keys  to  Efft'ctive  Shopping,’’  across  the  top;  and  there  is 
a  replica  of  a  large  keyhole  in  the  center  of  the  board. 

Now,  each  of  ten  students  will  come  fonvard  to  place 
his  key  on  the  board  and  tell  what  it  means.  Each  report, 
of  course,  should  be  brief  and  to  the  point;  there  will  be 
follow-up  discussion  after  all  ten  students  hav'e  reported. 

•  "Planning,”  says  the  first  student,  “can  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  good  shopper  and  a  poor  one.”  He 
places  his  key  on  the  flannel  board,  and  continues:  “What 
do  we  n.'ean  by  planning?  Well,  you  would  probably  say 
a  shopping  list.  Such  a  list  is  very  important.  It  keeps  you 
from  forgetting  items,  and  it  helps  you  organize  your  shop¬ 
ping  trip.  But  there  is  more  to  planning  than  just  making 
a  list.  Wise  consumers  decide  in  advance  where  to  buy, 
when  to  buy,  and  what  quaility  they  need.  A  little  careful 
thought  given  to  planning  before  you  go  shopping  may 
save  you  not  only  time  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  too." 

•  "Advertising  can  be  a  big  help  to  the  consumer  who 
learns  how  to  use  it  wisely,”  says  the  second  student,  step¬ 
ping  forward  and  putting  his  key.  Advertising,  on  the  dis- 
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play.  “By  means  of  advertising  we  are  informed  of  new 
products  and  new  uses  for  old  ones,  .\dvertising  keeps  us 
up  to  date.  Newspaper  ads  tell  us  what  is  available  at  l(x;al 
stores.  By  comparing  advertisements,  we  can  c'ompare  prices 
without  shopping  around.  Some  advertising,  of  course,  is 
of  little  value  becavise  it  doesn’t  really  tell  us  enough  about 
the  product;  even  so,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  as  an  aid 
to  buying.” 

•  “Experts,"  says  the  third  student,  placing  his  key  on 
the  board,  “are  often  able  to  give  good  advice  on  what  to 
l>uy.  Men  who  rep;ur  appliances,  for  e.xample,  know  which 
makes  give  the  best  service.  If  you  consult  an  automobile 
mechanic  about  a  uswl  car  you  plan  to  purchase,  he  might 
.save  you  from  making  a  big  mistake.  Your  dentist  knows 
which  toothpaste  or  brush  is  best.  Get  in  the  habit  of  asking 
those  who  can  give  you  the  facts  about  goods  before  you 
spend  monev  for  them.  The  experts’  advice  can  make  a  big 
difference.” 

•  “A  label  is  one  of  the  first  things  a  smart  shopper  looks 
for  on  a  pnxluct,”  suggests  the  fourth  student,  putting  his 
key  on  display.  “If  the  information  given  contains  the  im¬ 
portant  facts  you  nt*ed  to  know  about  an  article,  then  you 
have  a  basis  for  judging  its  cpiality.  Unfortunately,  some 
labels,  like  advertisements,  don’t  really  say  anything.  The 
consumer  wants  to  know  what  the  article  or  product  is 
made  of.  what  he  can  expect  from  it,  how  it  should  be 
use<l  or  care<l  for.  But  even  the  best  labels  are  of  little  value 
unless  the  buyer  knows  how  to  read  them  and  understand 
the  terms  usetl.  Learning  to  use  labels  will  make  you  a  more 
efficiemt  shopper.” 

•  “Grades,”  says  Student  F’ive  quickK ,  putting  a  fifth  key 
on  the  Hannel  board,  “are  sometimes  carried  on  food  prod¬ 
ucts  to  indicate  their  quality.  Grade  labels  enable  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  jiidge  (piality  at  a  glanct*.  This  is  an  advantage 
when  the  food  is  in  a  can.  for  example,  and  cannot  be  seen. 
Ganned  goods  may  be  graded  as  Grade  \,  B,  or  C.  Some 
meat  packers  do  their  own  grading;  others  ask  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  it  for  them.  The  Go\ernm(‘nt  grades  are  always 
prex'etled  by  the  letters,  U.S. 

“If  all  fo(Kl  pnKlucts  were  graded  A,  B,  or  (.',  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  task  woidd  Ik?  easier;  btit  meat  grades  are  indicatetl 
by  Prime,  by  Choice,  by  Good,  and  b\’  Commercial.  Butter 
is  sc-ored  in  points— 89  to  93.  Potatot*s  are  either  Number  1 
or  Number  2.  Buying  by  grade  is  a  key  to  efficient  shopping. 

•  In  the  same  manmr,  the  other  five  students  on  the 
reporting  c'ommittee  make  their  contribution— about  price 
comparison,  weight  checking,  merchandise  inspection,  ask¬ 
ing  (juestions  of  the  salesclerk,  and  remembering  the  exact 
puqmse  for  which  a  product  is  bought.  Each  student  steps 
up  to  the  board  in  his  turn;  each  puts  his  key  on  the  flannel 
and  tells  the  significanct*  of  his  “Key  to  Effective  Shopping.” 
Each  student  moves  (piickly,  talks  alertly;  the  presentation 
is  dramatic,  holds  class  interest,  aids  learning. 

■  The  Follow-Up  Use  of  the  Flannel  Board— 

What  follows  the  presentation  by  the  students  illustrates 
further  the  usefulness  of  the  flannel  board.  “Which  of  the 
ten  keys  is  the  most  important?”  The  answering  discussion 
can  result  in  a  c-omplete  rearrangement  of  the  keys,  done 
in  a  moment.  “If  you  were  going  to  make  an  important 
purchase,  like  a  bicycle,  which  keys  would  be  important?” 
(Take  off  the  other  keys.)  “In  what  sequence  would  you 
apply  the  remaining  keys?  ”  ( Rearrange  them  on  the  fla.uiel 
board.) 

The  flannel  board  makes  possible  swift  alteration  without 
erasing,  untaping,  unktapling.  It  is  (piick.  decisive. 

■  Put  the  Flannel  Board  to  Work  in  Your  Classroom— 

You  will  find  thiit  use  of  a  flannel  board  in  your  general- 

business  classrcxim  is  interesting,  even  intriguing.  Like  a 
tape  recorder,  the  flannel  board  begs  to  be  used  and  in¬ 
spires  its  use.  It  is  a  device  that  will  stir  the  interest  of 
your  students,  make  them  vie  for  the  privilege  of  reporting. 
It  Is  another  aid  for  better  teaching. 


Things  to  Do  in  General  Business,  III 


Try  Using  an 
Arithmetic  Bee 


IRVING  ROSENBLUM 

Willoughby  Junior  High  School,  Brooklyn 


EN’ERY  general-business  cvnirse  must  give  cHmsiderable  at¬ 
tention  to  arithmetic— so  much,  in  fact,  that  the  teacher 
is  often  hard  pressed  to  find  a  new  and  novel  way  to 
make  arithmetic  drill  interesting  and  lively.  One  device  that 
will  click  with  students  is  the  arithmetic  bee— the  math 
t(Mcher’s  equivalent  of  the  familiar  spelling  bee. 

■  Getting  Ready  for  the  Bee— 

•  Creating  the  Situation.  Some  teachers  can  sway  a  class 
into  enthusiasm  for  the  idoa  by  saying,  with  elan  in  their 
\()ices,  “Glass,  let’s  have  an  arithmetic  bee!”  Most  of  us, 
though,  have  to  whet  tin*  interest  of  students  by  more  devi¬ 
ous  approaches— wondering  aloud  whether  the  boys  or  the 
girls  are  the  better,  (juicker-thinking  mathematicians;  won¬ 
dering  aloud  why  it  is  that  the  row  of  students  by  the 
wiiulow  is  always  the  best  in  arithmetic;  commenting  about 
the  arithmetic  skill  of  the  checker-cashier  at  the  local  super¬ 
market  and  wondering  which  students  in  the  class  could 
qualify  for  the  job;  doing  .something  to  “hurl  the  gauntlet.” 

•  Setting  the  Rules.  In  these  days  of  many  kinds  of  bees 
on  radio  and  television,  a  bee  is  something  more  than  a 
“spell  down”  with  the  students  lined  up  on  opposite  sides 
ol  the  classroom  and  with  crestfallen  losers  slinking  to  their 
seats.  The  rules  are  not  so  important  as  is  enthusiasm  for 
the  contest. 

You  can  bas  e  bos  s  against  girls,  of  course;  you  can  have 
row  against  row;  or  pick-up  teams  against  teams;  or  divide 
the  room  alphabetically.  You  can  divide  the  class  into  two 
or  a  dozen  stjuads.  You  can  have  tweryone  stand,  or  no 
one.  You  can  hase  two  small  teams  combatting  in  the  front 
of  the  room,  with  the  winner  taking  on  the  next  team,  and 
the  winner  of  that  round  taking  on  the  next  team,  and  so 
on.  Or,  you  can  have  every  student  write  at  his  desk,  with 
team  scores  a  total  of  the  scores  made  by  individual  team 
members,  with  each  “round  ”  a  set  number  of  problems, 
sa\ ,  ten  of  them. 

Be  sure  to  make  some  provision  for  activity  for  those  who 
make  mistakes  and  must  drop  out— the  wTiting-at-the-desk 
idea  does  take  care  of  this.  But  dropouts  can  be  reinstated 
if  they  catch  a  contestant  in  error  before  the  competing 
team  does,  perhaps;  or  maybe  dropouts  can  be  reinstated  if 
they  can  call  the  corrfX't  answer  (juicker  than  the  contestant 
can. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  rules  be  clear. 

•  Preparing  the  Problems.  Three  things  in  this  regard  are 
certain:  the  problems  must  be  quick-solving  ones,  primarily 
involving  mental  arithmetic;  the  problems  must  be  based 
on  current  and  recent  tv^pes  of  math  problems  studied;  and 
the  problems  must  be  written  by  the  students.  The  last 
point  is  especially  important:  writing  the  problems,  under 
these  motivating  circumstances,  will  provide  a  fine  revieu’. 

In  order  that  there  be  both  comprehensive  review  and  a 
wide  variet}'  of  problems,  it  is  wise  to  assign  committees, 
each  of  which  is  to  prepare  a  designated  number  of  ques- 
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tions  on  one  of  the  phases  of  current  or  recent  mathematics. 
There  will  be  a  committee  to  do  aliquot-parts  problems  in 
straight  arithmetic  manner  (24  times  25),  for  example;  an¬ 
other  committee  to  do  parallel  problems  in  statement  form 
(what  would  36  boxes  cost  at  25  cents  each?);  and  so  on 
for  each  of  the  areas  of  mathematics  with  which  the  class  is 
concerned. 

All  problems  should  be  turned  in  to  the  teacher,  who  can 
screen  out  those  obviously  too  easy  or  difficult  (there  are 
always  students  who  will  suggest  2  plus  2  and  their  coun- 
terbalanc'es  who  suggest  '3,782  times  .All  probltnns 

should  be  worked  out  in  full  and  solved,  with  the  answers 
indicated  “to  help  the  judges,”  of  course. 

■  Kinds  of  Problems  that  Can  Be  Used  in  the  Bee— 

There  are  many  kinds  of  simple  problems  that  can  be 
ustxl  in  an  arithmetic  bee;  even  a  ca.sual  review  of  the 
general  and  of  the  applied  mathematics  procedures  in  recent 
units  in  the  general-business  course  will  surprise  you  with 
the  real  potentiality  of  variety  in  problems.  Some  examples: 

•  Fundamentals.  You  will  need  a  score  or  more  of  simple 
decade  addition  problems,  like  “How  much  is  39  plus  17?” 
(straight);  like  “How  much  would  I  have  to  pay  if  I  bought 
two  items  that  cost  me,  respectively,  28  cents  and  1 5  cents?” 
(simple  statement);  and  like  “1  had  to  pay  29  cents  for  a 
toothbrush  and  18  cents  for  toothpaste;  how  much  did  1 
pay  the  druggist?”  (complex  .statement). 

There  are  similar  problems  in  subtraction,  of  course: 
Straight:  “How  much  is  63  minus  18?” 

Simple:  “What  change  did  I  get  from  a  dollar  bill 
when  .  .  .” 

Complex:  “My  purchases  totaled  43  cents.  1  returned 
three  empty  bottles,  each  of  which  had  a  2-cent  deposit. 
How  much  did  I  have  to  pay  the  grwer?” 

•  Continuous  Process.  A  favorite  kind  of  problem  is  the 
continuous-prcKess  problem,  such  as: 

Straight:  “How  much  is  5  plus  7,  times  3,  minus  9,  divided 
by  3,  plus  6,  divided  by  5? 

Simple:  “I  had  a  dime.  My  father  gave  me  a  quarter  and 
m>'  aunt  gave  me  fifteen  cents.  I  paid  my  brother  20  cents 
that  I  owed  him  and  gave  my  sister  a  nickle.  How  much 
was  left?” 

Complex:  “Walking  in  the  siore,  1  picked  up  three  cans 
of  soup  costing  10  cents  each;  then  a  loaf  of  bread  for  15 
cents;  I  put  back  one  of  the  10-cent  cans  and  picked  up  a 
bigger  one  that  cost  20  cents.  1  gave  the  man  a  dollar  bill. 
How  much  change  should  1  have  received?” 

•  Aliquot  Parts.  Superior  students  like  these  problems, 
it  makes  them  feel  fine  to  be  able  to  call  off  answers  to 
seemingly  difficult  problems.  .A  few  of  these  problems,  with 
applause  for  the  (juick  responders,  will  do  much  to  stir 
interest  among  the  boys  and  girls  who  made  little  effort  to 
master  aliquot  multiplication  through  ordinary  problems. 

Straight:  “How  much  is  50  times  16  cents?”  “How  much 
is  12%  times  $8?”  “How  much  is  18  times  25?” 

Simple:  “How  much  would  20  looseleaf  notebooks  cost, 
at  50  cents  each?” 

Complex:  “How  much  was  my  bill  when  1  bought  25 
packages  of  .salt  at  20  cents  each  and  got  20  per  cent 
discount?” 

■  Procedure  in  Asking  the  Questions— 

There  are  two  wa\s  to  arrange  the  question  sequence: 
having  a  separate  “round”  of  each  type  of  problem  (addi¬ 
tion  for  one  round,  substraction  for  the  next,  and  so  ori) 
and  having  the  problems  shuffled  and  selected  at  random. 
The  first  arrangement  lends  itself  to  greater  equation  of 
problems  and  to  more  systematic  analysis  of  the  kinds  of 
problem,  for  later  review. 

Whether  a  student  chairman  asks  the  questions,  or 
whether  each  student  “draws  a  question,”  or  whether  all 
students  try  all  questions  by  writing  the  answers  will  de¬ 
pend,  of  course,  on  the  “rules  of  the  game”  you  and  the 
students  set  up. 
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Try  Taking  a 
Field  Trip 

GERALD  W.  MAXWELL 

Kansas  (Emporia)  State  Teachers  Codefe 

ONE  0?"  THE  most  enriching  learning  experiences  we 
can  give  general-business  students  is  the  trip  to  “see 
the  expert”  or  “see  how  it  is  done.”  There  is  value 
in  planning  the  field  trip  and  in  executing  it,  quite  aside 
from  what  is  learnerl,  factually  speaking,  during  the  trip 
or  on  the  visit;  and  what  is  learned  is  itself  much  more 
intense,  much  more  understandable,  than  what  is  found  in 
the  textbook. 

The  value  of  the  field  trip  as  a  learning  aid  may  be  more 
discernible  if  illustrated  by  a  specific  example.  Let  us 
assume,  then,  you  are  approaching  your  “Travel”  unit. 

■  You  Decide  to  Visit  a  Travel  Agency— 

Probably  the  most  realistic  way  for  a  general-business 
class  to  study  travel  would  be  for  all  the  students  to  take 
a  1,000-mile  tour  of  the  United  States  by  train,  bus,  air¬ 
plane,  and  private  automobile,  finishing  off  with  an  ocean 
cruise  to  Europe  or  Hawaii.  Obviously  this  approach  is,  for 
ordinary  practical  purposes,  impossible. 

However,  there  is  a  simple  and  practical  method  that 
can  be  used  to  get  the  travel  unit  off  to  a  rousing  start- 
have  the  class  visit  one  of  the  1,800  travel  agencies  in  the 
United  States!  You  can  let  this  visit  serve  as  a  fascinating 
introduction  as  well  as  the  basis  for  a  follow-up  project 
that  is  realistic  and  interesting,  that  makes  use  of  sound 
educational  psychology,  and  that  provides  for  initiative  and 
activity  on  the  part  of  each  student  in  your  class. 

Why  visit  a  travel  agency?  Well,  you’ll  be  visiting  an 
expert  on  travel.  Second,  a  well-planned  and  purposeful 
field  trip  is  interesting  to  students.  Third,  you’ll  be  introduc¬ 
ing  your  students  to  a  business  about  which  they  know  very 
little.  And  fourth,  the  trip  will  provide  a  splendid  approach 
to  your  unit  of  travel. 

■  Step  One:  You  Select  an  Agency  to  Visit— 

You  must,  of  course,  make  preliminary  preparations  for 
the  visit.  So,  appoint  a  preparation  committee  and  discuss 
with  it  the  matter  of  selecting  a  travel  agency.  (Depending 
on  where  you  teach,  a  travel  agency  may  be  a  huge,  spe¬ 
cialized  business  or  just  a  sideline  for  a  lawy'er  or  a  realtor.) 

It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  select  one  that  handles  all  types 
of  transportation— airplane,  ship,  bus,  train.  Otherwise  you 
may  find  it  necessary  to  make  trips  to  several  agents  (the 
whole  cla.ss,  or  separate  consmittees)  to  avoid  giving  your 
students  a  narrow  interjiretation  of  this  type  of  business. 
When  the  student  committee  has  made  its  choice,  dispatch  it 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  agency. 

■  Step  Two;  You  Get  Everything  Beady  for  the  Trip— 
There  are  to  be  two  general  purposes  to  the  trip— to 
determine  the  role  a  travel  agency  plays  in  business,  and 
to  get  specific  information  on  types  of  tours  handled  by 
agencies— and  preparation  must  be  made  for  both. 

•  To  accomplish  the  first  purpose,  that  of  understanding 
the  work  of  a  travel  agency,  have  the  students  prepare  a 
list  of  questions  to  ask  the  travel  agent.  Sample  questions: 
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1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  travel  agency? 

2.  What  forms  of  transportation  do  you  represent? 

3.  Who  pays  for  your  services?  (It  may  amaze  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  find  that  it  is  free— that  is,  it  is  paid  for  by  the 
transportation  companies,  not  by  the  client.) 

4.  Would  it  be  cheaper  to  buy  the  tickets  directly  from 
the  transportation  company?  (The  fact  that  the  cost  is  the 
same  may  also  cause  a  shock  of  surprise  to  the  class.) 

5.  How  much  commission  do  you  get?  (Caution,  there!) 

6.  How  did  you  become  a  travel  agent? 

7.  Do  all  travel  agents  give  unbiased  advice.  (Make  sure 
the  boys  and  girls  realize  that  he  actually  is  unbiased  in  his 
selection  of  transportation  companies  or  hotels.) 

8.  What  do  you  do  to  help  your  clients  regarding;  hotel 
accommiKlations?  sightseeing  excursions  along  the  way? 
arranging  for  baggage  transfers?  arranging  for  money  ex¬ 
change  when  traveling  abroad?  furnishing  baggage  insur- 
anc'e;  procuring  passports  and  visas  (and  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  things)? 


W11EREVF!R  you  tak**  a  field  trip,  you  are  sure  to 
pick  up  helpful  information.  In  a  trip  to  a  travel 
agency,  you  get  vivid  fohlers  of  travel  information. 


9.  If  you  use  the  services  of  a  travel  agent,  do  you  have 
to  make  any  advance  payment  or  deposits? 

10.  Are  you  responsible  if  I  get  hurt  on  my  trip?  if  some¬ 
thing  happens  to  the  plane  or  train? 

•  To  accomplish  the  second  purpose,  that  of  getting  spe¬ 
cific  information  about  specific  tours,  call  or  see  the  travel 
agent  select»*d  for  the  visitation  and  ask  him  whether,  after 
he  has  answered  the  (prestions  your  boys  and  girls  will  ask 
him,  he  would  be  willing  to  give  infonnation  about  some 
of  the  tours  that  his  agency  provides.  After  he  has  enthused 
bis  willingness,  explain  that  you  hope  he  will  cover  such 
prrints  as; 

1.  The  various  kinds  of  tours,  ranging  from  the  com¬ 
plete  tour,  with  all  expenses  paid,  to  the  kind  where  you 
go  when  and  where  you  want  to  at  each  point  along  the 
line. 

2.  What  the  tours  include  (transportation,  reservations 
at  hotels,  planned  excursions,  etc.). 

3.  Such  miscellaneous  data  as  what  expenses  are  covered 
by  the  price  paid  for  the  tour,  what  expenses  are  not  cov¬ 
ered,  how  the  company  goes  about  planning  the  tours,  etc. 

Although  he  will  probably  volunteer  to  do  so,  see  whether 
he  has  folders  adverti.sing  these  tours  which  he  will  hand 
out  to  the  students.  (Their  relatives  do  take  tours.) 

■  Step  Three:  You  Make  Your  Visit  to  the  Agency— 

Your  preliminary  preparations  are  over.  Your  preparation 
committee  has  done  its  duty.  The  class  has  its  list  of  in¬ 


telligent  questions.  You’ve  verified  that  the  agent  will  tell 
what  he  knows  about  tours. 

So,  off  goes  your  class  on  the  actual  visitation. 

■  Step  Four:  A  Project  to  Follow  Up  the  Visit— 

The  day  after  the  visitation,  you  will  of  course  want  to 
spend  some  time  reviewing  the  answers  to  the  questions 
asked  of  the  travel  agent.  Then,  bring  up  what  the  agent 
said  about  the  tours,  going  over  each  part  in  some  detail 
and  making  use  of  the  folders.  Now,  the  follow-up  project. 

•  The  project  cotusists  of  having  each  student  arrange  a 
planned  tour  similar  to  one  described  by  the  travel  agent. 

(A  neat  tw'ist,  if  the  class  members  are  imaginative,  is  to 
have  them  pretend  they  are  travel  agents.)  Explain  that, 
with  your  guidance  and  their  initiative,  they  are  to: 

1.  Select  a  city  or  area  to  be  visited— each  student  should 
select  a  place  uith  which  he  is  familiar. 

2.  Select  the  means  of  commercial  transjjortation  to  be 
used  to  the  city  or  area  selected  and  arrange  for  several 
alternate  but  convenient  travel  times. 

3.  Plan  the  excursions  at  the  cit\-  or  area  selected,  in¬ 
cluding  all  such  details  as  approximate  time  schedules, 
means  of  transportation,  routes  to  be  followed,  etc. 

4.  Work  out  all  other  details— estimated  cost,  hotel  res- 
servations,  what  is  and  what  is  not  included  in  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost,  advance  deposits  to  be  rerpiired,  statement  of 
the  agent’s  responsibility,  and  similar  items. 

o.  Write  up  the  project  report  in  the  form  of  an  illus- 
tratwl  travel  folder,  like  the  ones  given  by  the  agent. 

•  A  Variation  for  Homebodies.  Suppose  Howard  and 
several  other  students  exclaim,  “I’ve  never  traveled  any¬ 
where,  so  I  don’t  know  enough  about  any  location  to  plan 
out  these  visits!”  There’s  a  wonderful  and  simple  solution: 
Have  Howard  and  his  counterparts,  individually  or  as  a 
committee,  plan  out  the  same  type  of  visit  for  someone 
who  might  come  to  \  (>ur  town  and  want  to  do  the  visit  up 
right.  Ignore  the  collective  droops  in  their  jaws  at  this 
suggestion  and  get  them  to  go  through  with  it. 

They  may  be  amazed,  when  they  finish,  at  how  many 
places  right  around  home  a  stranger  would  find  worth  visit¬ 
ing.  If  you  have  this  group  report  to  the  rt'st  of  the  class, 
everybody  may  end  up  appreciating  the  old  home  town 
better. 

The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  glad  to  give 
information  here;  or,  maybe  the  students  will  uncover  some 
infoiTnation  in  which  the  Chamber  would  be  interested- 
in  which  case  .school-business  co-operation  is  boosted. 

■  An  Appraisal  of  the  Field-Trip  Idea— 

•  Firsi,  so  far  as  the  travel  unit  is  concerned,  is  it  worth 
while  to  use  the  travel  agency  as  the  kickoff?  Well,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  you’re  getting  the  help  of  a  travel  expert 
and  that  you’re  introducing  the  students  to  a  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  which  they  may  not  have  been  familiar,  you’re 
using  a  powerful  motivation,  for  the  travel  agency  is  some¬ 
thing  real  and  tangible  and  close  to  home. 

Follov'ing  up  the  visitation  with  a  project  is  desirable, 
tot),  because  your  students  are  using  the  problem-solving 
approach— they’re  gathering  information  on  travel  for  the 
spc*cific  purpose  of  preparing  a  travel  folder.  They  have 
to  use  their  own  initiative  and  resources  in  securing  the 
infonnation.  An  inevitable  by-product,  happily,  is  that  they 
are  also  being  exposed  to  a  lot  of  travel  information. 

•  Second,  so  far  as  a  field  trip  itself  is  an  aid  to  instnic- 
tion  in  general  business,  the  travel-agency  illustration  does 
highlight  some  of  the  values  of  this  kind  of  activity.  It 
generates  enthusiasm.  It  conveys  infonnation.  It  contributes 
to  every  goal  of  instruction  you  could  name,  whether  it  is 
personal  improvement  or  getting  new  insight  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  business.  It  is  an  exciting,  stimulating 
activity.  It  is  one  in  which  every'  student  participates  and 
from  which  every  student  profits.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  better  kind  of  class  activity. 
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Things  to  Do  in  General  Business,  V 


Try  a  Local- 
Industry  Approach 

WILLIAM  C.  HIMSTREET 

University  of  Southern  Colifornio 


A  NALYSIS  of  five  prominent  general-business  text- 
books  reveals  that  these  topics  are  common  to  all: 

•  •  communication  services,  travel,  banking,  money  and 

credit,  methods  of  shipping  goods,  business  organization, 
budgeting,  buying  and  selling,  and  occupational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  All  valuable  subjects— from  the  adult  point  of  vie\v. 
All  interesting,  too— from  the  adult  point  of  view.  But, 
taken  at  face  value,  hardly  something  to  make  teen-agers 
whoop  with  joy. 

Teachers  know  this,  of  course.  In  our  effort  to  link  these 
topics  with  our  students’  lives,  we  keep  referring  to  how 
they  function  in  our  own  communities.  “What  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  loc;d  banks  had  to  close  their  doors?”  we  ask 
our  students,  trying  to  interest  them  in  the  service  func¬ 
tions  of  banks.  “What  would  happen  if  our  biggest  load 
industry  folded  up?”  we  ask,  trying  to  show  the  impact  of 
business  on  the  family  welfare.  We  knovv’  that  the  key  to 
personalizing  the  general-business  course  to  the  student 
lies  in  his  community  and  its  local  industiy’. 

■  Getting  the  Horse  and  Cart  Straightened  Out— 

•  A  suRpestion:  Instead  of  developing  our  general-busi¬ 
ness  course  of  study  around  a  textbook,  with  fre(juent  ref¬ 
erences  to  local  industrial  firms  so  large  that  every  student 
knows  of  them,  let’s  reverse  that  procedure.  Let’s  develop 
our  general-business  units  of  study  around  one  or  more 
prineipal  local  industries,  with  frequent  references  to  the 
information  in  our  textbooks. 

Were  we  to  do  5Jo,  the  whole  course  woidd  be  “person¬ 
alized”  to  the  student.  And  that  is  what  we  want. 

•  In  every  community  in  this  nation  there  is  at  least  one 
major  economic  activity  which  supplies  that  community' 
with  its  life  blood  by  providing— rlireotly  or  indirectly— the 
source  of  income  for  every  family  representetl  in  the  class. 

It  does  not  matt(T  whether  the  major  firm  or  firms  are 
in  manufacturing,  in  agricvdture,  in  mining,  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  in  consumer  service;  whatever  the  field,  it  is  present 
at  all  times  and  represents  an  ideal  point  of  departure  for 
the  classroom  studv  of  basic  economic  concepts. 

•  The  “local-industry  approach,”  when  applied  to  the 
whole  course,  will  ultimately  take  us  away  from  the  chap¬ 
ter-by-chapter  textbook  method.  It  calls  for  rich,  bill  use  of 
community  resources.  It  calls  for  great  teaching  skill,  re¬ 
quiring  the  teacher  to  interweave  the  economic,  social,  and 
geographic  factors  that  affect  and  are  affected  by  the  local 
industry  or  industries. 

■  For  the  Present,  a  Test  of  the  Idea— 

If  you  will  test  the  local-industry'  approach  by  using  it 
as  the  springboard  for  a  single  unit  in  which  a  local  indus¬ 
try  is  certain  to  figure  prominently,  you  will  be  amazed 
by  its  efficiency.  Is  yours  a  railroading  center?  Then,  when 
next  you  teach  your  unit  on  transportation,  concentrate  your 
study  on  the  activities  of  your  railroad  yards  and  repair 
shops,  letting  transportation  in  general  emerge  as  a  by¬ 
product  to  a  bigger  thing:  true  economic  understanding. 


Is  yours  a  shoe-manufacturing  center?  When  next  you 
come  to  a  unit  on  Brands  and  Weights  (in  which  sizes  of 
apparel  figure  importantly),  analyze  your  shoe  industry. 
Or,  study  your  liK'al  shoe  industry'  when  y'ou  mean  to  study 
health;  or,  when  you  mean  to  study  distribution  of  gcx>ds; 
or,  when  you  mtun  to  study  occupations  and  careers. 

Watch  how  the  unit  springs  to  life  when  you  ctmcentrate 
on  a  local  indastry!  Xow,  students  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,  what  authors  of  textbooks  are  referring  to. 
Xow  the  family  budget  is  significant,  for  you’re  studying 
budgeting  for  w’orkers  in  your  l(x:al  industry;  and  they 
know  what  money  problems  are  to  workers  in  that  industry . 

Yes,  if  you  want  a  new  approach  for  any  unit  in  your 
present  course,  take  a  loc-al  industry  and  analyze  it,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  unit  your  are  “reversing.” 
■  For  the  Future,  a  Redesigned  Program  of  Study— 

.\nd  when  y'ou  have  tt'sted  the  idea  on  one  unit,  you  will 
find  it  very  easy  to  continue  the  study  on  into  the  next 
unit,  too,  and  the  one  after  that.  You,  in  the  shoe  industry— 
your  cxMicum  with  sizes  of  shoes  will  lead  into  health,  and 
on  into  wcupations,  and  on  into  distribution.  Followed  to 
its  logical  concliLsion,  the  local-industry  approach  soon  be- 
comt's  more  than  an  approach,  but  rather  a  core  that  gives 
life  and  sustained  continuity  throughout  the  course. 

•  Every  common  topic  in  general  business  ean  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  this  approach  or  c“OTe.  From  the  beginning 
aspec't  of  stndv,  which  can  start  with  any'  topic,  every'  topic 
CHirrelates  easily  and  naturallv.  Too,  ever\’  teaching  aid  and 
de  vice  cxunmonly  used  in  the  cunrse  can  be  incorporatetl 
in  a  local-industry-centered  approach  to  instniction.  Note 
how  readily  you  could,  if  you  wishetl,  associate  the  topics 
in  the  first  column  and  the  devices  in  the  third  column  w’ith 
any  of  the  eominnnity  type's  in  the  secxind  column: 


Financinp. 

Liihnr 

Occupatioruil 
Information 
Climatic 
Factors 
Insurance  and 
Risk 
Credit 
Packapinp 
Mail  Services 
Sources  of 
Information 
Communication 
Bank  Services 
Consumer 
Information 
Government 
T  ransportation 
Health 
Budpetinp,  Money 
Manapement 


I  Manufacturing 
I  Industries 


Agricultural 

Industries 


Extractive 

Industries 


Transiortation 

Industries 


Serxice 

Industries 


Field  Trips 
Visitinp 
Speakers 
Committee 
Investipations 
Audio-Visual 

Aids 
Role  Playinp 
Dramatization 
Individual 
Projects 
Panel 

Discussions 
Displays 
of  Products 
Demonstration 
Tape  Recordinp 
Bulletin-Board 
Posters 
Contests 
Textbooks, 
Workbooks 


I  COMMUNITY  1  COMMON 

COMMON  TOPICS  I  TITE  I  DEVICES 


.M  first  thought,  many  teachers  conclude  that  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  local  finns,  as  an  approach  to  instniction  in  general 
business,  would  handicap  or  limit  instniction;  the  foregoing 
table  shows  how  untrue  such  a  belief  is— rather,  this  ap¬ 
proach  not  only  has  giKnl  potential  but  better:  it  links  all 
aspects  of  instniction  together,  gives  a  stronger  continuing 
core. 

■  An  Example  of  the  Concept— 

To  illustrate  how-  the  local-industry’  approach  can  work 
out,  let’s  eonsider  the  school  that  is  located  in  a  shoe¬ 
manufacturing  area. 

•  Purposes.  What  will  be  the  fundamental  objectives  of 
instniction?  Probably  the  same  ones  w’e  kive  in  mind,  any- 
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how,  for  oiir  orthodox  general-biisint^ss  courses;  but  they 
may  be  rephrased  for  that  community  about  as  folloxvs: 

1.  To  stress  the  imjxjrtauce  of  rnaiiufaetiu'ing  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  activity;  to  learn  of  its  nature  und  services. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  interdependences 
of  our  major  economic  institutions. 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  parts  that  land, 
labor,  capital,  and  management  play  in  a  manufacturing 
activity. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
different  jobs  in  the  pnxluction-dLstribution  process,  and  to 
make  apparent  the  <ecupational  possibilities  in  business. 

5.  To  develop  the  abilitv  to  keate  infonnation  and  to 
utilize  public  services  for  ix*rsonal  lenefit. 

•  The  Start.  The  teacher  will,  of  coiu-se,  wish  to  centact 
the  local  industry  concerned  and  obtain  its  promise  of  co¬ 
operation— that  it  wUl  be  given  is  undoubted.  Then— 

1.  Create  interest.  This  may  .stem  from  a  discu.ssion  of 
the  industry,  a  talk  on  the  ev'olution  of  sh(K*  manufacture 
that  a  visitor  may  give,  a  motion  picture  develope*d  by  the 
firm  or  relating  to  the  finn’s  field  of  work,  a  field  trip  to 
the  office  of  the  firm,  or  perhaps  a  pretest. 

2.  Capitalize  on  the  interest.  One  outstanding  feature 
of  the  local-industrv’  approach  is  the  tremendous  oppor- 
tJinity  for  use  of  community  resourc’es;  for,  as  the  business 
is  analyzed,  the  entire  community  enters  the  picture.  So, 
early  in  the  approach  the  teacher  wall  begin  guiding  .stu¬ 
dents  into  activities  linked  with  cjommunity  resources— 
forming  groups  to  make  preliminary  rc*port.s  on  phases  of 
the  industrv’,  to  invite  speakers,  to  develop  bulletin-l>oard 
displays  of  products  and  pictiu-es  asscxa’ated  with  the  in- 
du.strv’,  etc.  Key  to  success  here:  give  direction,  but  let 
the  activities  develop  from  student  initiative.  P'rom  the 
outset,  students,  w'hetted  by'  the  opetiing  disciLS.sion,  will 
have  many  ideas  worth  investigating  and  for  investigating. 

3.  Expand  the  scope  of  study.  .\s  the  course  develops, 
there  will  be,  as  there  mu.<?t,  a  steady  expansion  of  the 
centers  of  interest.  Investigation  of  Labor,  for  example,  will 
lead  to  a  study  of  earnings,  and  that  will  lead  to  study  of 
homi's  and  health  and  budgeting;  each  center  of  interest 
is  more  of  a  keyhole  than  a  tnie  “center,”  opening  to  new 
areas  of  studv  and  analysis  and  undtTstanding  and  growth. 
■  The  Plan  Has  Too  Many  Merits  to  Be  Overlooked— 

The  loeal-industrv’  approach,  to  be  .sure,  inv'olves  a  great 
many  activities  of  all  kinds  and  a  v'jist  amount  of  n'source 
material  that  mu.st  be  obtairuxl  and  analy-zwl.  There  will  be 
letter  writing,  group  projcx'ts  of  all  kinds,  trips,  motion 
pictures  and  tape-recorder  interview's,  visitors  and  visits, 
maps,  charts— all  the  constructive  devic*es  that  all  general- 
bu.sine.ss  teachers  want  to  inwroorate  in  their  instruction. 
The  app;irent  increase  in  teacher  responsibility  is  offset 
by  the  very  real  increase  in  student  intert*st  and  willingness 
to  w'ork  and  share  responsibility. 

There  are  many  clear  advantages  in  this  plan.  It  will 
aid  in  the  development  of  Ixisic  economic  conc'cpts,  .since 
the  study  of  a  local  industry  will  concern  prorluctioji,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  consumption.  It  will  use  communitv'  resources, 
a  sure  guide  to  interest  and  realism.  It  will  free  the  class 
and  teacher  from  the  lock-step  of  a  textb(K>k,  y  et  not  elim¬ 
inate  the  usefulness  of  textb<K)ks.  It  will  provide  occupa¬ 
tional  information,  prevoc.i*ional  understandings,  and  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  through  the  study  of  familiar  business 
activities.  It  will  revive  interest  and  dev'elop  understanding 
of  eeographic  and  climatic  factors. 

Ml  in  all,  this  approach  has  too  many  merits  to  be  dis- 
csninted.  The  writer  suggests  that  it  be  tested,  knowing 
that  the  teacher  who  uses  the  local-industry  approach  on 
even  a  brief  unit  in  his  presenit  course  of  study  in  general 
business  will  like  it  so  well  that  he  will  try  it  again  and 
again  and,  very  likely’,  ev'entually  find  himself  using  it  for 
the  entire  course! 


Things  to  Do  in  General  Business,  VI 

Try  Using  News 
to  Start  Units 

DR.  VERNON  A.  MUSSELMAN 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

MISS  JONES  was  standing  in  the  front  of  her  general- 
business  classixKrm.  It  was  change-of<'lass  time,  and 
there  w,i.s  a  great  hubbub  among  the  students  who 
came  into  the  room.  When  the  bell  rang,  the  news  spilled 
right  into  the  les.son  period. 

“Miss  Jones,  Robert  Meeoe  will  not  be  back  to  sch(X)l  for 
several  wr^eks,”  said  James,  taking  his  seat  in  the  .second 
row  from  the  windows. 

“That’s  right,”  addixl  Helen.  “You  see,  he  is  in  Central 
Hospital.  I  understand  he  was  hurt  seriously,  and  his  car 
is  mined.  It  was  an  automobile  accident.” 

“It  w’asn’t  his  fault,  either,”  remarked  Harold.  “Will  the 
driver  of  the  other  car  have  to  pay  the  (kx’tor  and  all  the 
hospital  bills?” 

Yes,  Robert  Mt*ece  had  b<*en  injured,  and  seriously,  in 
an  automobile  accident  the  evening  before.  One  of  his 
legs  was  in  a  cast,  and  he  had  several  bad  cuts  and  bmises 
on  his  shoulder  and  anns.  Yes,  he  would  lx*  in  the  hospital 
for  several  days;  and  then  there  would  be  weeks  of  re- 
cniperation  at  home.  He  would  have  to  leiun  to  walk  on 
crutches  before  he  could  return  to  school.  .\n  unhappy  affair. 

But  what  a  wxniderful  time  to  launch  the  ckiss  on  its 
study  of  automobile  insurance! 

James,  Helen,  and  Harold  had  interested  the  whole  class 
in  the  matter  of  automobile  insurance.  Everyone  was  inter- 
e.sted  in  Robert’s  recovering,  to  be  .sure;  but  the  class 
wantirl  to  know  something,  to  learn  something.  Harold’s 
<piestion  wus  a  good  one,  “Will  the  driver  of  the  other  car 
have  to  pay  the  dcK'tor  and  all  the  hospifcd  bills?”  The 
students  really  wanted  to  know’  the  answer.  A  brief  discus¬ 
sion  leads  to  other  (juestions,  tex),  whose  an.swers  they 
want  to  know— 

— “LXx's  Rolx'rt  have  a  license?  Is  he  allowed  to  drive?” 
—“Were  there  any  witnesses  to  the  accident?” 

—“Was  the  accident  reported  to  the  police  right  away?” 
—“Was  Robert’s  car  insuretl?  Was  the  other  cixr  insured?” 
— “W'ill  Rolx'it’s  father  have  to  sue  the  owner  of  the  other 
car  to  get  payment  for  the  damages?  Or  does  the  insurance 
company  do  the  suing?  Does  somebody  have  to  sue?” 

■  There  Are  Two  Kinds  of  News— 

M  any  teachers  conduct  their  general-business  courses 
“right  through  the  b(X)k,”  takiiig  each  unit  or  topic  in  the 
order  in  which  it  is  presented  in  the  text.  Other  teachers 
are  alert  to  follow  up  keen  juipil  interest-^is  in  the  c;x.se 
of  Robert’s  accident— and  make  it  a  policy  to  sxvitch  units 
in  the  Ixxik  whenever  pupil  interest  and  enthiusdasm  war¬ 
rant  it.  When  “something  happens,”  and  pupils  are  inter¬ 
ested  to  the  point  of  asking  questions,  you  know  you  have 
the  perfect,  yeamed-for  w’ay  to  intrcxluce  a  new  unit  not 
yet  studied  by  the  class. 

•  The  newspaper  headlines  often  stimulate  student  inter¬ 
est,  of  course,  especially  when  the  news  account  is  linked 
to  someone  who  is  know'll  to  the  class.  When  the  store 
owmed  by  Mary’s  father  is  robbed  or  burned,  or  when  it 
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Koes  baiikrui<i  or  i>pens  a  new  wing  or  moves  to  a  new 
location,  ever>-one  who  knows  Miuy— the  whole  class— is 
interested. 

•  The  happenings  to  the  students  themselves,  however, 
are  the  kind  of  new's  for  which  a  teacher  will  want  to  be 
particularly  alert.  Indeed,  even  personal  problems,  if  ex¬ 
perienced  by  classmates,  may  provide  keener  interest  than 
another  Sinking  Titanic  story. 

■  Example:  Springboards  to  a  Unit  on  Savings— 

George  and  Bill  are  overheard  talking  about  buying 
Christmas  presents  for  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters. 
They  are  wondering  how  they  are  going  to  Ik*  able  to  bu\ 
something  for  “everybody”  with  the  money  they  have. 

The  attentive  teacher  knows  that  this  pmblem  is  not  one 
in  which  only  the  two  lx)ys  are  interested.  It  is  shared  by 
almost  every  member  of  the  class.  So,  here’s  an  exc*ellent 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  class  to  the  plan  of  systematic 
saving  in  order  to  have  monc*y  for  just  such  a  need  as  this. 
Too,  it  is  an  opportunity  for  discacssion  of  practicing  wise 
buying  principles,  such  as  the  purchasing  of  <juality  gifts 
as  bargains  when  reputable  stores  have  their  special  salt's. 

•  Another  tcatj  to  launch  the  unit  on  savings  would  be  to 
bring  to  class  an  issue  of  a  newspaper  in  which  a  half 
dozen  local  savings-and-loan  asstK-kitions  have  advertise¬ 
ments.  Quite  frequently  it  is  iwssible  to  observe  (even  on 
the  same  page,  .sometimes)  adverti.sements  for  as  many  as 
six  or  eight  different  associations  inviting  the  public  to 
invest  their  “savings”  with  them.  When  this  occurs,  in  all 
probability  the  interest  rates  mentioned  will  varv’  as  much 
us  3  jH'r  cent— from  2  per  cent  to  as  much  as  5  ix'r  cent. 
If  the  teacher  brings  this  page  to  class,  discusses  it  brieflv . 
and  then  asks,  “Why  is  it  that  the  rates  varv’  so  greatly?” 
.she  will  have  the  entire  class  interested  in  learning  the 
answer. 

•  Of  the  two  ways  to  start  the  unit,  w*hich  is  sujx'rior? 
Both  metluxls  are  g(KHl,  of  course;  but  there  is  no  (|uestion 
but  that  typical  teen-agers  will  respond  more  enthusiasticalK 
and  with  more  genuine  interest  to  the  first  approach. 

■  More  Examples  of  Personalized-\ews  Unit  Leads— 

•  Bnynianship.  When  the  l(x-al  papers  are  so  full  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  Bargains!  and  Beal  Price  Savings!  that  stu¬ 
dents  wonder  how  the  stores  or  shops  can  stay  in  l>u.siness. 
students’  curiosity  can  lead  dinxily  into  the  “Buying 
W’isely”  unit. 

•  Fire  Insurance-  Georgia  LowTuan  is  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  describing  the  fire  that  destroyed  her  neighbor’s 
house.  Very  little  funiiture  was  saved,  practically  no  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  home  was  only  partially  insured,  and  the  personal 
property*  was  not  insurt'tl  at  all.  Perhaps  lightning  damaged 
the  house,  and  the  loss  w'as  not  c*overed  by  insurance.  .As 
a  result  of  Georgia’s  report,  many  questions— 

—“What  kinds  of  insurance  may  one  carry  on  a  house?” 
—“What  kinds  of  insurance  may  one  carry  on  clothing?” 
—“For  how  much  ought  one  to  insure  his  home  and  his 
jicrsonal  Ix'longings?” 

—“How  can  one  prove  that  he  had  his  coat  in  the  house?” 
—“Why  den's  insurance  on  property  outside  the  city  co.st 
more  than  on  ‘‘hat  in  the  city?” 

There  are  many  other  ejiiestions  that  pupils  might  be 
stimulated  to  a.sk,  of  course,  all  crc'-ating  a  goixl  op|x>rhmity 
to  begin  the  study  of  casualty  insurance. 

•  Travel.  One  high  .sch<x)l  cla.ss  became  most  interested 
in  the  travel  unit  in  the^  textlxx)k  when  a  member  of  the 
class  mov*ed  with  his  family  to  Alaska.  Frank  agreetl  to 
mail  the  cla.s.s  a  postal  card  ev*ery  night  telling  where  the 
fiunily  had  stopped  for  the  night  and  some  of  the  things 
he  had  seen  during  the  day.  It  was  not  long  until  a  large 
map  of  North  America  was  prepared,  and  Frank’s  trip  was 
charted  day  by  day.  Soon  interest  had  grown  to  the  point 
w'here  the  teacher’s  suggestion  that  the  class  skip  over  to 
the  travel  unit  in  the  text  was  enthusiastically  received. 


Other  lociil  happenings  that  might  lx*  used  to  launch  the 
travel  unit  c*ould  lx*  the  dedication  of  the  kxal  airport,  the 
discontinuance*  of  the  local  daily  train  and  its  replacement 
by  a  bus  route,  the  return  of  some  class  member  from 
his  vacation  trip  across  the  continent,  or  the  enrollment  in 
the  class  of  a  pupil  from  a  disfcint  state. 

•  Government  and  Business.  Let  one  student  receive  a 
refund  of  income-tax  prepayments  for  his  summer’s  work, 
and  the  <jut*stion  of  taxation  .springs  wide  open.  Possibly 
the  Kx*al  newspaper  reports  that  there  will  be  a  tax  increase; 
piirents  comment  about  it  at  the  bre.ikfast  table,  and  the 
piqiils.  bring  natural  questions  to  the  classnx>m— 

—“Isn’t  there  a  limit  to  how  much  taxes  they  [Govern¬ 
ment]  can  make  people  pay?” 

—“What  do  they  do  with  the  tax  money?” 

—“How  can  the  Government  make  a  businessman  keep 
records  and  deduct  taxes  from  paychecks?  Doesn’t  that  cost 
the  businessman  a  lot  of  money  and  work?” 

Similar  interest  in  the  relation  of  Government  and  busi¬ 
ness  can  grow  from  accounts  (preferably  from  concerned 
students,  but  also  from  general  interest  in  newspaper 
stories)  about  local  strikes  or  other  labor  difficulties,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  a  Federal  mediator  intercedes— 

—“Who  asks  him  to  c*ome  in?  What  is  he  to  do?” 

—“I’ll  bet  the  stores  are  losing  a  lot  of  sales!” 

—“1  thought  that  strike  vv'as  settled.  Here  it  is,  on  again, 
the  pap(*r  says.  What  is  ‘arbitration’  anyhow*?” 

•  Job  Af)phjing.  Periodically,  everv*  high  school  principal 
receives  calls  from  businessmen  who  w^uit  full-  or  part- 
time  workers;  there  is  an  announcement  in  the  school  bul¬ 
letin.  Or,  the  help-w*anted  advertisements  in  the  local  paper 
list  opportunities  for  after-school  workers.  Either  of  these 
events  may  be  used  to  interest  boys  and  girls  in  studying 
a  unit  on  job  getting. 

•  Shipping.  Some  e<}uipment  arrives  at  the  school  in 
poor  condition;  perhaps  the  package  was  not  wrapped  well, 
or  strings  w*ere  not  tied  tightly,  or  the  label  wiis  inadeejuate, 
or  the  package  was  mishandled.  Or,  possibly  class  members 
are  interested  in  shipping  a  box  of  clothing  to  sf)me  area 
where  people  are  suffering  from  a  recent  catastrophe. 

■  But  Is  It  Safe  to  “Leave”  the  Textbook  Sequence?— 

.Almost  any  topic  in  a  modem  general-business  textlxxk 
can  be  initiated  in  a  dozen  different  ways  and  at  many 
different  times  diu-ing  the  school  year.  True,  the  end-of- 
chapter  exercises  in  many  textbooks  do  provide  a  systematic 
plan  for  developing  special  skills;  and  skipping  about  in 
the  Ixxrk  will  undo  this  plan.  Tnie,  some  units  dovetail, 
one  leading  right  into  the  next;  and  skipping  about  in  the 
book  may  break  that  close  articulation.  But  the  added  ze.st 
in  studying  that  comes  from  tnie  interest  by  the  students 
more  than  compt'n.sates  for  the  loss,  real  or  imagined,  that 
comes  from  breaking  the  lockstep  of  textbook  materials. 

Teaclu*r.s  will  not  wish  to  be  desultory*  in  hop-.skip-jump- 
ing  in  the  textlxxik.  Rather,  the  teiicher,  foreseeing  w'hat 
units  will  be  forthc*oming,  will  plan  ahead,  watching  for 
the  oc'currence  of  the  kind  of  events  that  do  come  about 
and  that  can  be  used  as  lead-ins  for  the  forthcoming  units. 
But  the  teacher  will  never  hesitate  to  sw*itch  unit  sequences 
when  some  e.spec*ially  pe^'nent  (xcurrence— the  family’s 
moving  to  .Alaska,  the  homes  burning,  the  boy’s  accident- 
charges  students  with  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  leani. 

•  In  brief:  There  are  many  ways  to  start  a  new  unit. 
One  of  the  best,  one  that  can  be  used  more  repeatedly 
than  any  other,  is  the  fanning  of  interest  growing  from  local 
happenings,  especially  personalized  ones.  So  wise  is  it  for 
the  teacher  to  use  this  approach  that  he  is  w*ell  advised  to 
look  ahead  to  new  units  and  watch  for  occrurences  that  he 
might  connect  with  the  start  of  new  units— and  well  coun¬ 
seled  never  to  hesitate  to  veer  aw*ay  from  the  textbook 
when  some  unusual  event  sparks  intert^st  too  keen  to  be 
overlooked.  Do  tr\-  using  “news”  to  start  units! 
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Learning  the  Keyboard 
by  the 

Tuch-Rite"  Method 


The  girl  whose  arms  you  see  in 
the  picture  is  learning  touch  type- 
w'riting  on  a  special  keylxrard  de¬ 
vice  known  as  the  Tuch-Rite  Keyboard 
Device.  This  is  an  instrument  for  learti- 
ing  the  keyboard,  just  as  the  t\pev\Titer 
will  be  the  instrument  for  writing. 

During  the  war,  the  .\rmed  F’orces 
developed  many  leiuriing  aids  to  pre¬ 
pare  students  to  approach  actual  ma¬ 
chines  on  a  more  skilled  level  than  that 
of  the  rank  beginner.  Such  devices  are 
known  as  “simulated  instalments  of 
learnuig."  The  Tuch-Rite  Keyboard  De¬ 
vice  is  such  an  instrument.  The  Tuch- 
Rite  teacher  claims  that  it  is  better  to 
go  to  a  typewriter  after  >ou  have 
learned  the  keyboard  on  the  device. 

■  What  Tuch-Rite  Uses— 

Tuch-Rite  is  a  “system”  for  learning 
the  keyboard.  Its  pliysical  components 
aie  a  fingering  board,  a  set  of  exercises, 
and  a  procedure  that  is  the  teacher’s 
work  and  that  may  be  conducted  either 
personally  by  an  instnictor  or  by  re¬ 
cordings. 

The  objective  of  instruction  is  to 
teach  the  keyboard  as  a  unit,  as  an  en¬ 
tity,  in  just  one  or  two  practice  periods. 
To  this  end,  the  system  concentrates 
on  the  use  of  sight,  sound,  and  touch 
simultaneouslv— what  is  known  techni¬ 
cally  as  the  “audio-visual-tactile  meth¬ 
od.  Tliis  metliod  permits  intensive 
concentration  on  mastering  the  key  lo¬ 
cations  without  the  distracting  interfer¬ 


ences  of  carriage  retunis,  key  .stroking, 
paper  insertions,  etc.  Use  of  the  Tuch- 
Rite  keyboard  device  makes  possible 
real  training  on  key  reaching. 

■  The  Place  of  Tuch-Rite— 

Use  of  the  Tuch-Rite  system  makes 
it  possible  to  teach  the  keyboard  more 
rapidly  and  more  accurately;  so,  it  is 
a  timesaver.  Wherever  it  is  important 
that  time  be  saved,  there  is  a  place  for 
Tuch-Rite— the  intensive  typing  course, 
the  night-school  course,  the  short  per¬ 
sonal-use  course.  Some  day,  Tuch-Rite’s 
creator  believes,  the  device  will  be 
commonly  used  in  regular  typing 
classes,  particularly  when  the  mounting 
demand  for  typing  instruction  causes 
schools  to  shorten  their  courses,  to  pro- 
‘  vide  opportunity  for  more  learners. 

Since  use  of  the  device  also  enables 
the  learner  to  master  the  keyboard 
without  possession  of  a  typewTiter, 
Tuch-Rite  also  has  a  place  in  coitc- 
spondence-course  training  (it  has  been 
adopted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools),  in¬ 
cluding  students  who  plan  to  attend  a 
business  school  for  typing  instruction 
and  want  to  have  a  tuition-saving  and 
time-saving  “running  start”  on  instruc¬ 
tion.  Too,  since  the  recordings  give 
complete  instruction,  some  business 
colleges  are  using  the  device  for  the 
first  night’s  training  in  typewriting,  sav¬ 
ing  the  teacher’s  time  as  well  as  the 
student’s  and  enabling  the  schools  to 


enroll  students  at  almost  any  time  in 
the  scliool  year. 

■  Does  It  Really  “Work”?— 

Use  of  the  Tuch-Rite  system  does  not 
make  a  person  into  a  typist;  it  does 
not  intend  to.  The  system  merely 
teaches  the  keyboard.  It  does  do  .that. 

•  An  experiment,  on  the  doctoral 
level,  was  conducted  by  the  writer  in 
several  New  York  City  high  school 
typing  classes.  It  establi-shed  the  fact 
that  Tuch-Rite  students  not  only  did  as 
well  as  did  “regular”  students  but  actu¬ 
ally  were  superior,  as  measured  by  per¬ 
formance  on  timetl  tests  of  one,  three, 
and  five  minutes,  up  to  the  sixteenth 
hour  of  instniction.  After  that,  the  lev¬ 
eling  influence  of  sharing  identical 
classroom  experience  with  the  “regu¬ 
lar”  students  kept  them  on  a  par  with 
their  classmates.  In  other  words,  the 
experimental  group  did  learn  the  key¬ 
board  satisfactorily  on  the  Tuch-Rite 
Keyboard  Device,  and  they  did  learn  it 
better. 

•  A  number  of  skeptical  observers 
have  issued  enthusiastic  statements 
about  Tuch-Rite  performance  in  demon¬ 
stration  tests  and  have  even  given  their 
permission  to  be  quoted. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Klinefelter,  while  assistant 
to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  said:  “Within  45  minutes,  as  a 
result  of  your  instruction  using  the 
Tuch-Rite  device  [the  beginner],  not 
only  knew  how  to  place  and  hold  her 
hands  on  the  typewriter,  but  she  knew 
the  location  of  each  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  on  the  keyboard  ...  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  but  that  your  method  of 
teaching  the  typewriter  will  result  in 
shortening  the  learning  period  a  great 
deal.” 

Dr.  L.  A.  Rice,  of  Packard  Junior 
C.’ollege,  said:  “At  the  end  of  40  min¬ 
utes  with  the  Tuch-Rite,  the  student 
was  transferred  to  a  standard  Royal 
tvpewriter  and  was  able  to  write  both 
called  letters  and  connected  words, 
without  looking  at  the  key's,  with  what 
all  present  agreed  was  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy.  The  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  one  period  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  usually  done  in  not  less 
than  four  or  five  such  periods  ...  it 
contributes  considerably  to  initial  ac¬ 
curacy.” 

John  C.  Yillaume,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Business  of  ICS,  said:  “.  .  .  we  .se- 
U*cted  a  number  of  persons  without 
previous  typewriting  experience  .  .  . 
proved  to  our  satisfaction  that  these 
persons  could  learn  the  keyboard  in 
approximately  one  hour.” 

Tuch-Rite  really  does  do  the  job  for 
which  it  is  intended:  teaching  the  key¬ 
board  quickly  and  accurately,  getting 
the  student  off  to  a  better  start— and  a 
quicker  one— than  he  would  on  the 
typewriter  itself.— Dr.  Philip  S.  Gross 
[inventor  of  Tuch-Rite],  609  East  53rd 
Street,  Brooklyn  3,  N.Y. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


At  Simmotis  College 
secretarial  majors  learn 
shortluind  and  typing  in 
a  double-length  class 
period  and  fuse  the  tico 
skills  into  transcription 
early  in  the  course.  To 
provide  focus  on  end 
goals  and  solve  grading 
problems,  there  is— 


An  Integrated  Testing  Program 


■  Coak  Are  Defined  Early— 

In  our  school,  shorthand  and  typing 
are  not  considered  and  graded  as  sep¬ 
arate  courses;  they  are  coinhined  and 
taught  as  a  single  unit  by  one  instruc¬ 
tor;  they  are  scheduled  in  a  double  pe¬ 
riod  totaling  90  minutes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  first 
half  of  the  double  period  is  devoted 
to  shorthand,  the  second  half  to  typing. 
As  the  work  progresses,  we  begin  to 
integrate  the  two  skills;  and,  by  the 
time  the  second  semester  is  under  way, 
we  can  devote  part  of  the  time  to  short¬ 
hand,  part  to  transcription,  and  part  to 
typing. 

Most  of  the  first-semester  work  con¬ 
sists  of  straight  shorthand  theory’  and 
.straight '  typewriting.  When  we  bt^in 
to  fuse  the  skills,  we  discuss  at  length 
with  the  students  the  minimum  goals 
for  the  end  of  the  first  year: 

•  The  ability  to  take  new  dictation 
for  5  minutes  at  a  minimum  rate  of  75 
words  a  minute. 

•  The  ability  to  transcribe  this  ma¬ 
terial  at  a  minimum  rate  of  25  warn. 


OUR  TESTING  PROGRAM  for 
shorthand  and  typewriting  ac¬ 
complishment,  administered  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  instmetion, 
is  uniejue.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  instruc¬ 
tion  on  whicli  it  is  based  is  uniriue  and 
worth  reporting,  for  two  reasons:  Many 
have  wondered  whether  an  integrated 
course  is  feasible,  and  we  can  assure 
them  that  it  is;  and  some  of  our  proce¬ 
dures  can  readily  be  adapted  to  other 
instructional  situations. 

■  The  Basis:  Final  Accomplishment— 
We  believe  that  a  student’s  grade  in 
any  skill  subject  should  reflect,  purely 
and  simply,  the  degree  of  proficiency 
that  she  has  attained  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  do  not  beheve  in  averaging 
accomplishment  througliout  the  school 
year. 

We  do  give  tests  during  the  terms, 
but  these  are  only  progress  tests,  so 
constructed  as  to  point  up  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  learning  process. 
These  tests  are  graded,  discussed,  and 
used  as  bases  for  remedial  work;  but 
they  are  not  included  as  factors  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  student’s  course  grade. 

What  a  student  can  do  and  how  she 
can  do  it  at  the  end  of  instruction  is  a 
positive  basis  on  which  to  evaluate  that 
student’s  achievement. 


•  The  ability  to  type  straight  copy 
at  a  minimtim  net  (International 
Rules)  rate  of  40  warn  for  5  minutes. 

For  such  goals,  it  is  clear  that  our 
tests  must  be  designed  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  students  measure 
up  to  the  standards  set.  So,  our  tests 
provide  the  following  factors: 

•  A  tcide  range  in  dictation  rates. 

•  Consideration  of  all  factors  that 
comprise  accuracy  in  transcribing— typ¬ 
ing,  shorthand,  spelling,  grammar. 

•  Rate  of  traruscription,  in  terms  of 
words  a  minute  transcribed. 

•  Rate  of  straight  typing. 

•  Rate  of  production  typing,  in 
terms  of  quality  and  quantity. 

At  the  time  that  terminal  goals  are 
discussed  with  the  students,  early  in 
the  second  semester,  we  make  it  clear 
to  the  girls  that  they  will  be  given  a 
comprehensive  battery  of  tests  during 
the  last  20  periods  (ten  days)  of  our 
course: 

•  Five  sets  of  dictation  tests,  in  each 
of  which  arc  five  5-minute  takes,  be¬ 
ginning  at  75  words  a  minute. 

•  Five  transcriptions  of  takes,  all  of 
which  are  timed. 

•  Five  straight-copy  timed  writings. 

•  Six  typing  production  tests. 

■  Is  the  Test  Period  Too  Long?— 

The  peri(Kl  of  time  over  which  this 
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testing  program  extends  is  of  great  con¬ 
sequence.  We  set  aside  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  second  semester  for  the 
tests  because  we  think  it  is  better  to 
spread  them  over  a  fairly  long  period. 
This  makes  allowance  for  “gcxxl  ”  and 
“bad”  days,  days  when  emotional  and 
physical  elements  stH'm  to  help  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  muscular  and  mental  co-ordi¬ 
nation.  .And  with  this  t>pe  tost,  the 
students  lose  the  tense  nervousness  as¬ 
sociated  with  taking  a  single  important 
test.  We  find  two  wet'ks  not  to  be  too 
long. 

Just  before  the  tests  are  given,  we 
.set  up  a  definit'*  schedule  for  them  and 
give  the  students  general  infonnation 
on  what  is  to  be  tested.  For  instance, 
we  tell  them  that  we  are  going  to  use 
the  prcxluction  tests  that  are  in  their 
typewriting  textbooks,  but  we  do  not 
tell  them  which  tt*sf  is  to  be  given  on 
which  day.  They  are  told  that  the 
straight-copy  timed  writings  will  be 

taken  on  the  .same  day  the  timed  tran¬ 
scripts  are  preparr^l,  and  that  the  time<l 
writings  wwild  follow  the  transc-ribing. 

.\  typical  week’s  test  schedule; 

Shorthand  Typing 

Monday  I’rodui-tion  Typing 

I  nesday  Dietat’on  (a)  Transcription 

(b)  Timed  writing 
Wednesday  Froduetion  Typing 

Ilinrsday  Dictation  (a)  Transcription 

( h )  Timed  wTiting 

Friday  Dictation  (a)  Transcription 

( b )  Timed  writing 
hTee  periods  in  the  shorthand  half  of 
the  double  period,  such  as  the  ones  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  .schedule  for  .Monday 
and  Wednesday,  are  devoted  to  addi¬ 
tional  shorthand  practic'e,  examination 
of  previous  tests,  or  remedial  practice. 
•  The  Dictation  Tests— 

Thrt*e  of  the  dictation  tests  are  given 
the  first  w’eek,  two  the  second.  Each 
test  consists  of  five  5-minute  takes.  The 
first  take  is  dictated  at  75  w'ords  a  min¬ 
ute  and  each  additional  take  is  5  words 
a  minute  faster,  so  that  the  five  takes 
are  at  <5,  80,  85,  90,  and  9.5  w'ords  a 
minute. 

Prom  each  test  tlie  student  chooses 
one  of  the  five  takes  to  transcribe,  the 
one  on  which  she  believes  she  can  turn 
out  the  best  work.  .At  the  end  of  the 
testing  weeks,  ea„'h  girl  has  transcribed 
five  takes,  one  fiom  each  series.^  Tlie 
speeds  she  has  selected  generally  indi¬ 
cate  the  speed  that  she  can  handle 
adequately. 

The  material  is  carefully  chosen,  of 
course,  to  equate  the  difficulty  and  vo¬ 
cabulary'.  All  the  material  is  counted  in 
“standard”  words  (1.4  syllables;  14 
syllables  ecpials  10  words)  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  selectwl  from  our  file  of  tests  from 
Bu-tiness  Teaehcr  magazine. 

The  student  is  giv'cn  one  minute  be- 
tw'een  takes.  .At  the  end  of  the  five  takes 
in  a  test,  the  girl  seU*cts  the  material 
she  expects  to  transcribe  and  is  then 
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permitted  five  minutes  for  reading  and 
correcting  her  notes.  .After  trairscribing, 
which  follows  in  the  sec'ond  half  of  the 
same  jx^riod,  all  the  notes  are  turned  in. 

The  dictation  test  is  graded  on  the 
Ixisis  of  (a)  number  of  correctly  tran- 
scribexJ  words  and  (b)  rate  of  tran¬ 
scribing.  The  transcripts  are  checked 
first  for  errors  in  shorthand,  typing, 
spelling,  or  punctuation.  P'rDin  the  total 
number  of  words  in  the  dictatt^d  letter, 
penalties  are  subtractt*d:  5  for  each 
shorthand  error;  3  for  each  error  in 
typing,  spelling,  or  punctuation.  The 
students  who  select  the  higher  rates  of 
dictation  naturally  have  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  words  to  their  credit  before  pen¬ 
alties.  The  net  number  of  w'ords  is  di¬ 
vided  by  the  number  of  minutes  it  took 
the  student  to  make  his  transcript 
(with  30  minutes  the  maximum  time 
allow'ed),  to  derive  his  transcribing 
words-a-minute  rate. 

VV’e  believe  this  to  be  a  good  test.  It 
measures  (a)  the  top  speed  of  short¬ 
hand  in  which  the  learner  has  confi¬ 
dence,  (h)  her  accuracy  in  transcrib¬ 
ing,  and  (c)  her  transcribing  rate. 

■  The  Typewriting  Tests— 

We  use  three  sources  of  material  for 
our  typewriting  tests:  (a)  the  textbook, 
which  has  end-of-year  production  tests 
right  in  the  book;  (b)  the  publisher’s 
supplementary  production  tests;  and 
(c)  leaflets  of  straight-copy  material, 
purchased  from  the  same  publisher. 

•  The  straight-copy  tests  are  given 
after  the  transcribing  tests— thus,  the 
students  are  given  five  tests,  three  the 
first  week  and  two  the  second.  Since 
the  students  have  just  completed  tran¬ 
scribing,  no  special  wannup  is  afforded. 
Of  the  five  selections,  one  is  from  the 
lest  materials  in  the  textlxiok,  one  is 
from  the  supplementary  pr(xluction- 
test  material,  and  three  are  leaflets. 

•  The  production  tests  take  six  of 
our  twenty  testing  periods.  For  these 
we  use  four  of  the  end-of-year  tests  in 
the  text  and  three  of  the  four  projects 
in  the  supplemtMitary  production-test 
material. 

•  Scoring;  We  permit  erasing  on  all 
te.sts.  In  the  timt*d  writings,  w'e  apply 
to  uncorrected  errors  the  penalties  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  International  Type¬ 
writing  Contest  Rules  to  find  the  net 
words  a  minute. 

The  production  materials  are  scorexl 
on  a  points  basis,  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  gix-en  for  these  tests;  we 
derive  tw’o  separate  scores— one  on  the 
tests  in  the  textbook  and  one  on  the 
supplementary  tests. 

■  Converting  Scores  to  Grades— 

From  the  battery  of  tests  we  derive 
five  scores— 

1.  Number  of  correctly  transcribed 
w'ords. 

2.  Tran.scription  rates. 

3.  Timed-writing  rates. 


4.  Production  scores  on  textbook  test 
material. 

5.  Protluction  scores  on  the  publish¬ 
er’s  supplementary  production  test. 

To  convert  these  scores  into  grades, 
we  use  the  statistical  “T-Score  Method” 
—that  is,  we  ascribe  a  normal  curve 
distribution  for  each  test;  we  determine 
the  student’s  sigma  deviation  from  the 
mean;  we  total  her  deviations  into  a 
new  score  and  ascribe  a  final  single 
grade  by  normal-curve  nu'thods.  This 
is  roughly  the  ecjuivalent  of  assigning  a 
grade  on  each  test  and  then  averaging 
the  grades,  to  get  a  final  mark. 

To  tHpialize  typing  and  shorthand 
influence,  we  triple  the  two  transcrib¬ 
ing  scores  before  adding  them  to  the 
typing  scores. 

As  a  further  record,  we  compile  an 
analysis  sheet  for  each  student.  It  con¬ 
tains  detailed  information  about  tin* 
girl’s  ac'complishment  in  each  phase  of 
the  test  battery— her  raw  scores,  their 
deviation  from  the  mean,  the  ultimate 
score,  the  letter  grade.  .A  glance  shows 
the  student  where  she  is  weak,  how'  far 
she  ranks  above  or  below  the  average 
of  the  class,  how  and  why  she  got  the 
final  grade  she  did. 

■  Evaluation  and  Comments— 

Our  comprehensive  test  is  far  from 
perft*ct,  we  know;  but  the  residts  we 
obtain  statistically  coincide  very  closely 
with  the  teacher’s  suhjt'ctive  estimate 
of  each  student’s  relative  proficiency. 
Here  is  a  record  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  past  four  class  groups  (remem¬ 
ber  that  these  are  first-year  classes): 
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nictation  rate: 

Class  median  9.5  90  90  85 

Class  range  7.5-9.5  80-9.5  15-95  7.5-100 

Transcribing  rate: 

Class  median  27  27  26  26 

Class  range  21-42  20-42  15-40  20-.35 

Straight  copy  rate: 

CTass  median  44  41  39 

Class  range  29-6.3  24-64  2.5-61 

W’e  do  not  believe  these  .scores  are 
amazing  or  outstanding;  but  we  believe 
that  they  indicate  that  we  have  been 
successful  in  providing  for  transcrip¬ 
tion  at  the  typewriter  without  lowering 
the  accomplishment  usually  achievt‘d 
in  the  first  year  of  typing  and  short¬ 
hand  as  courses  by  themselves.  This 
fact  suggests  that  the  offering  of  type¬ 
writing  and  shorthand  in  consec'utive 
periods,  with  the  merger  of  the  .skills 
directed  after  they  are  once  established, 
is  a  fully  defensible  possibility  and  can 
be  done  with  no  lessening  of  course 
outcomes. 

W’e  do  believe  it  essential  in  such  a 
course  program,  however,  to  establish 
early  positive  minimum  goals,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  motivates  students  all 
through  the  year’s  training;  and  to  de¬ 
velop,  as  we  have,  a  testing  program 
that  gives  full  measurement  to  what 
students  actually  do  accomplish. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  W’ORLD 


RUTH  CAVI N  TELLS  : 


How  to  Set  Up  a  Transcribing  Routine 


WHEN  OUR  advanced 
shorthand  students  come 
into  the  transcription  class. 


YOUR  GENERAL 


Taking  Dictation— 

The  habits  that  you  develop  during  your 
training  in  transcription  will  carry  over 
into  an  otfice.  Therefore,  you  should  strive 
to  develop  habits  that  will  increase  your 
efficiency  in  an  office. 

•  Your  Notebook.  Start  each  day’s  dic¬ 
tation  with  the  date  written  in  longhand 
(or  rubber-stamped). 

Number  your  letters.  In  an  office,  letters 
often  are  not  transcribed  in  the  sequence 
in  which  they  are  dictated.  Some  dictators 
do  not  dictate  addresses.  They  number 
each  letter  as  it  is  answered;  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  notes  a  similar  number  in  her  note¬ 
book  and  later  obtains  addresses  and  other 
information  from  the  incoming  letters. 

•  Special  Instructions  from  the  Dictator. 
Leave  a  few  blank  lines  at  the  beginning 
of  each  letter  in  your  notebook.  Use  these 
lines  to  record  any  special  instructions  or 
information  about  the  letter. 

Draw  double  lines  to  indicate  the  end 
of  each  letter. 

Form  the  habit  of  writing  down  all  in¬ 
structions  and  any  proper  names  or  un¬ 
usual  words  that  are  spelled  out  for  you. 
You  cannot  afford  to  trust  your  memory. 
If  the  dictator  spells  a  name  or  word  as  he 
comes  to  it  in  the  dictation,  put  the  spelled- 
out  word  in  longhand  right  there  in  your 
notes. 

•  Insertions.  If  you  do  not  get  all  the 
dictation  and  later  ask  me  for  help,  or  if 
changes  or  insertions  are  made  after  the 
letter  has  been  dictated,  do  not  insert  a 
number  of  extra  outlines  at  the  exact  spot 
where  they  belong  unle.s.s  you  have  space 
for  clear  outlines. 

If  you  do  not  have  suffic  ient  space,  use 
circled  letters  to  indicate  tne  insertions — 
a  circled  letter  A  at  the  first  point  of  in¬ 
sertion,  a  circled  letter  B  at  the  second, 
and  so  on.  Write  the  actual  insertion  else¬ 
where  on  the  page,  keyed  in  the  same  way. 


Transcription— 

Your  goal  is  to  produce  mailable  letters 
at  an  employable  rate  of  speed. 

•  Be  Ready.  Have  your  desk  well  or¬ 
ganized,  the  proper  tools  ready.  Do  not 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


borrow.  Have  your  reference  book  and 
dictionary  at  your  desk. 

•  Cancel  Notes.  Draw  a  diagonal  line 
through  your  notes  immediately  after  tran¬ 
scribing  each  letter.  If  you  cancel  your 
notes  at  once,  you  can  make  sure  that  you 
do  not  overlook  any  letter,  especially  when 
you  do  not  transcribe  letters  in  the  se¬ 
quence  they  were  dictated. 

•  Finished  Letters.  Place  transcribed 
letters  face  downward  on  your  desk.  In 
an  office,  if  the  dictator  is  not  at  his  desk 
when  you  present  the  letters  for  his  signa¬ 
ture,  place  the  letters  face  down  on  his 
desk. 

If  you  must  retype  a  letter  in  class,  it 
should  be  rewritten  from  your  notes;  other¬ 
wise,  rewriting  is  merely  a  typing  exercise. 

•  Make  Sense.  Your  letters  must  make 
sense.  Beginners  should  read  and  punctuate 
notes,  to  get  the  sense  of  the  letter,  before 
starting  to  transcribe.  If  you  have  difficulty 
reading  an  outline,  or  if  a  sentence  does 
not  make  sense  to  you,  use  a  little  imagina¬ 
tion.  Spell  the  word  phonetically  or  read 
the  entire  sentence  or  paragraph  for  mean 
ing;  then  return  to  the  problem  outline. 

If  you  still  cannot  get  the  sense,  con.sult 
me — or.  in  an  office,  the  dictator.  The 
efficient  secretary  seldom  needs  consulta¬ 
tion,  but  never  transcribe  a  sentence  that 
does  not  make  sense  to  you. 

Do  not  add  punctuation  after  transcrib¬ 
ing;  punctuate  your  notes  and  look  up 
doubtful  spelling  before  transcribing.  After 
you  have  experience  and  are  familiar  with 
the  vocabulary  and  habits  of  your  dictator, 
the  prereading  of  notes  should  no.  be 
necessary. 

•  Company  Names.  Use  judgment  in 
signing  a  company  name.  If  the  letter  you 
are  transcribing  is  obviously  not  about 
company  business,  do  not  sign  a  company 
name.  If  a  company  signature  is  long,  take 
that  fact  into  consideration  before  setting 
margins  for  a  short  letter. 

•  Accuracy.  It  is  your  responsibility 
always  to  verify  that  the  names  of  all  per¬ 
sons  and  places  are  spelled  correctly.  It 
is  your  re.sponsihility  also  to  verify  dates, 
street  address?s.  amounts  of  money,  and 
all  other  figures. 


they  vary  considerably  in  back- 
irround,  skill,  and  experience  in  class¬ 
room  routine— as  do  your  students, 
even  though  ours  are  college  stu¬ 
dents. 

We  have  no  testing  program;  us¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days  to  test  for  the 
purpose  of  class  placement  does  not 
yield  the  desired  results.  The  stu¬ 
dents  must  adjust  to  a  new  routine 
and  new  teacher  and  do  not  know 
exactly  what  is  expected  of  them. 

So,  to  find  the  general  level  of  the 
students’  ability  and  to  become  ac- 
([uainted  with  the  students  individ¬ 
ually,  as  well  as  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  become  acquainted  with 
me  and  with  the  routine  that  I  shall 
use  for  the  class,  I  spend  the  first  day 
or  two  “talking”  to  them  by  means  of 
leisurely  dictation. 

I  dictate  the  material  given  in  the 
adjac'ent  columns,  with  generous  pre¬ 
viewing.  I  give  the  students  specific 
instnictions  for  transcribing  the  ma¬ 
terial,  too. 

The  transcript  is  checked  by  the 
student  and  is  not  graded.  We  dis¬ 
cuss  the  material  in  class;  when  nec¬ 
essary,  I  enlarge  on  many  points— 
particularly  on  the  importance  of 
developing  good  work  habits  that 
will  pay  dollars  in  office  work. 

The  plan  of  dictating  the  in.stiuc- 
tions  has  many  merits.  I  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  .students  lx>th  indi¬ 
vidually  and  as  a  class,  lx)th  as  to 
shorthand  and  typing.  The  students 
learn  a  great  deal  about  me,  espe¬ 
cially  as  to  my  dictation  voice  and 
my  course  recjuirements.  I  am  cued 
on  many  regards,  too:  I  confer  with 
pupils  who  should  transfer  to  an¬ 
other  class,  make  plans  for  my  les¬ 
sons.  create  review  drills.  This  ap¬ 
proach  gets  us  off  to  a  good  start.— 
Ruth  E.  Gavin,  City  College  of  San 
Francisco. 
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JORDAN  HALE 

Eastern  District  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


A  Routine  and  Materials  for 
Chronological  Filing  to  Slow 


PRACTICE  SET  Ho.  1  On  the  hO  cards  you  hare  been  glren,  write  the  following 
dates  In  nuaerlc  form.  The  first  problem,  for  exaaqple,  June  8,  19^6,  will  he 
written  6/8/lt6.  Put  one  date  on  a  card;  number  the  card  (in  the  upper  rl^t- 
hand  comer)  as  soon  as  you  put  a  date  on  It.  Write  carefully  and  neatly,  be¬ 
cause  we  will  sort  and  file  these  cards  later  on. 


1.  June  8,  19k6 

2.  October  10,  19^7 

3.  January  5»  1950 
h.  August  11,  19^6 

5.  September  3»  19*t6 

6.  October  19,  1950 

7.  March  30,  1950 

8.  December  l4,  1946 

9.  Horember  l4,  1950 

10.  May  12,  1947 

11.  March  5,  1948 

12.  July  16,  1947 

13.  August  3,  1949 


14.  September  I8,  1950 

15.  March  13,  1933 

16.  May  18,  1935 

17.  January  I6,  1936 

18.  October  18,  1950 

19.  June  9,  1946 

20.  Horember  13,  1950 

21.  July  1,  1950 

22.  December  12,  1946 

23.  September  I7,  1940 

24.  Horember  l4,  193*^ 

25.  March  8,  1937 

26.  June  12,  1933 

27.  July  18,  1946 


28.  December  1,  1949 

29.  January  30.  1949 

30.  May  22,  1947 

31.  August  8,  1946 

32.  August  31,  1948 

33.  July  20,  1947 

34.  July  30,  1950 

35.  July  3,  1949 

36.  August  1,  1946 

37.  September  29,  1949 

38.  October  12,  1947 

39.  Horenber  2,  1948 

40.  Horember  11,  1947 


PRACTICE  SKT  Ho.  2  On  the  40  cards  you  bare  been  giren,  write  the  following 
40  dates  in  full.  Por  eranple,  the  first  problem,  3/8/53,  will  be  written  as 
March  8,  1953*  Put  Just  one  date  on  each  card.  HuMber  each  card  (in  the  upper 
right-hand  comer)  as  soon  as  you  hare  written  the  date  on  it.  Write  caurefully. 
nien,  follow  your  teacher's  instructions  about  arranging  the  cards. 


1.  3^/53 

2.  8/^52 

3.  7/6/51 

4.  4/6/53 

5.  7/21/51 

6.  10/8/51 

7.  1/4/53 

8.  2y^8/53 

9.  5/U/51 

10.  6A/52 


u.  9/14/51 

S:  I  if 

14.  7/^/52 

15.  10/7/53 

16.  8/23/51 

17.  9/23/53 

18.  1/27/51 

19.  2/26/52 

20.  3/3/51 


21.  12/11/51 

22.  11/11/52 

23.  1/11/51 

24.  3/1/52 

25.  4/2/53 

26.  9/24/53 

27.  6/30/51 

28.  3/15/51 

29.  1/17/52 

30.  2/16/53 


31.  10/22/51 

32.  9/30/52 

33.  10/ 

34.  9/ 

35.  9/29/53 

36.  5/1/53 

37.  4/18/52 

38.  4/17/53 

39.  3/4/51 

40.  4/20/53 


PRACTICE  SET  Ho.  3  On  the  40  cards  you  hare  been  giren,  copy  exactly  the  40 
clock  hours  listed  below,  one  to  a  card.  HuAer  each  card  (in  the  v^er  right- 
hand  comer)  as  soon  as  you  hare  recorded  a  time  on  it.  Then,  follow  your 
teacher's  Instructions  about  arranging  the  cards. 


1.  6:40  a.m. 

2.  7:31  p.m. 

3.  11:05  p.m. 

4.  8:37 

5.  10:16  a.m. 

6.  9:13  «.m. 

7.  4:40  p.m. 

8.  4:03  P.m. 

9.  7:18  a.m. 
10.  4:38  p.m. 


11.  5:05  a.m. 

12.  12:10  p.m. 

13.  10:09  a.n. 

14.  4:47  p.m. 

15.  9:47  a.m. 

16.  10:10  a.m. 

17.  12:20  p.m. 

18.  l:4l  a.m. 

19.  12:03  a.m. 

20.  10:46  a.a. 


21.  3:58  p.a. 
22  .  2:36  p.m. 

23.  2:36  pji. 

24.  U:07  a.m. 

25.  7:00  a.m. 

26.  5:05  P.w. 

27.  4:06  p.m. 

28.  3:50  p.m. 

29.  10:37  a.*. 

30.  U:26  a.m. 


31.  1:59  P.m. 

32.  3:47  P.m. 

33.  5:09  p.m. 

34.  5:37  P.*. 

35.  3:56  p.m. 

36.  3:09  p.m. 

37.  12:37  a.*. 

38.  9:47  a.m. 

39.  10:49  a.m. 
40  .  8:08  a.m. 


Chronological  filing  is  a 

skill  important  to  all  file  clerks 
Stiimping  the  date  and  time  on  in¬ 
coming  mail  is  a  standard  procedure. 
Chronological  tickler  systems  are  a  ne¬ 
cessity  in  insurance  offices,  collection 
agencies,  sales  departments— in  all  of¬ 
fices  where  due  dates  or  expiration 
ilates  are  important.  Too,  chronological 
filing  is  a  necessary  aspect  of  alphabetic 
filing,  since  multiple  correspondence 
under  any  one  name  is  arranged  by 
date,  the  most  recent  letter  on  top  of  the 
set. 

Many  teachers  are  faced  with  a  lack 
of  suitable  materials  for  teaching  chron¬ 
ological  filing.  The  purpose  of  this 
writing  is  to  suggest  a  set  of  learning 
materials  that  are  practical,  easy  to 
dupliciite,  and  realistic  to  use.  They 
were  developed  for  ust'  in  filing  classes 
in  which  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  slow  learners;  the  materials 
served  them  well. 

■  Are  They  Ready  to  Learn?— 

It  is  wise  to  ascertain  whether  the 
learners  really  do  know  the  sequence 
of  the  months  and  understand  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a.m.  and  p.m.  .\sk  the  class  to 
name  the  months  c'onsecutively,  begin¬ 
ning  with  whatever  month  you  name. 
Ask  the  class,  “Which  is  earlier,  1  p.m. 
or  1 1  a.m.?”  Ask  the  class,  “Which  is 
later  in  the  day,  1:47  p.m.  or  12:38 
p.m.?” 


Simple  questions,  yes;  but  the  writer 
has  found  that  10  per  cent  of  his  slow 
h'arners  answer  incorrectly  and  25  per 
cent  answ'er  hesitantly.  We  cannot  as¬ 
sume  that  students  know  this  infonna- 
tion.  When  incorrect  and  hesitant  an¬ 
swers  are  received,  we  must  drill  on 
these  cxjucepts  before  starting  to  teach 
chronological  filing. 

■  Step  One;  Transposing  Dales— 

The  first  step  in  teaching  chronolog¬ 
ical  filing  is  to  give  students  practice 
in  changing  dates  from  w'ord  form  (as, 
-March  8,  1953)  to  numeric  form  (as. 
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Teaching 

Learners 


3/8/53).  Practice  Set  No.  1  provklt's 
40  problems  of  this  tv^pe. 

Have  all  students  do  all  the  prob- 
blems,  even  though  .superior  and  aver¬ 
age  students  do  not  need  that  much 
practice;  they  will  all  need  that  many 
cards  in  the  filing  exercises. 

Duplicate  the  Practice  Set.  Give  a 
copy  to  each  student.  Using  the  black¬ 
board,  explain  how  numeric  dates  are 
constructed.  Work  out  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  first  half-dozen  problems  on 
the  sheet,  writing  the  answers  on  the 
board  and  stopping  only  when  you 
are  certain  that  the  students  can  do 
the  problems  easily. 

Then,  give  each  student  40  cards. 
It  is  important  to  use  real  5-by-3  cards 
(preferably  the  kind  that  is  ruled), 
since  using  real  cards  adds  dignity  to 
the  work,  gives  a  touch  of  realism,  and 
enables  students  subsequently  to 
shuffle  the  cards  for  new  problems. 

Review’  the  directions  with  the  stu¬ 
dents,  making  it  clear  that  they  are 
to  write  one  numeric  date  on  each 
card  and  to  number  the  card  as  soon 
as  the  date  is  written;  the  card  num¬ 
ber  should  correspond  w’ith  the  prob¬ 
lem  number,  of  course.  (The  cards  are 
numbered  to  simplify  checking  when 
they  are  “filed”  later  on.)  Draw  a  box 
on  the  blackboard  to  represent  a  card 
and  show'  the  students  precisely  how 
to  fill  it  in  for  the  first  problem— where 
to  W'rite  the  date  and  the  munber  of  the 
card. 

As  the  students  begin  their  w’ork, 
note  whether  some  still  have  difficulty' 
in  transposing  months  into  numbers; 
have  these  students  list  and  number 
the  names  of  the  months  and  use  this 
reference  aid  until  they  can  associate 
the  name  and  number  without  error. 

When  the  students  have  filled  in 
the  cards,  check  them  carefully.  They 
cannot  be  used  for  filing  practice  if 
they  are  wrong;  in  any  case,  congratu¬ 
late  the  students  on  their  fine  work! 


FRACncS  SIT  lo.  4  Om  the  kO  cards  you  bare  heen  glTea,  copy  exactly  the 
dates  and  clock  hours  listed  helov.  Put  the  date  at  the  left  and  the  clock 
hour  at  the  right,  one  caid>lnatlon  on  each  card.  Hukber  each  card  (in  the 
upper  right-hand  comer)  as  soon,  as  you  have  vrltten  a  date  and  tine  on  It. 
Then,  follow  your  teacher's  directions  about  arranging  the  cards. 


1.  June  ik,  19k6 

10:10  aji. 

21.  June  ik,  19k6 

9:35  aja. 

2.  October  19,  19k6 

9:10  a.B. 

22.  October  11,  19k6 

23.  February  l8,  19k7 

k:k0  p.a. 

3.  July  Ik,  1950 

11:11  a.a. 

3:37  P.«. 

k.  March  10,  19k7 

1:02  p.a. 

2k.  March  11,  19k7 

7:50  p  js. 

5.  February  18,  19k7 

2:03  p.a. 

25.  June  Ik,  19k6 

8:09  a.a. 

6.  January  10,  19k7 

3:0k  p.B. 

26.  March  10,  19k7 

11:01  pji. 

7.  March  11,  19k7 

12:0k  pjt. 

27.  October  11,  19k6 

12:07  p.a. 

6.  May  18,  1950 

k:06  p.a. 

28.  May  18,  1950 

Il:k5  a.a. 

9.  July  3,  19*7 

5:07  p.B. 

29.  March  10,  19k7 

10:10  a.a. 

10.  August  k,  19k7 

12:10  a. a. 

30.  August  1*,  19k7 

10:11  a.a. 

11.  September  17.  19k7 

12.  August  2,  19*7 

9:k6  a. a. 

31.  January  10,  19k7 

32.  June  Ik,  19k6 

k:kk  p.a. 

8:57  *ai. 

3:32  P^. 

13.  July  k,  19k7 

9:3k  a,a. 

33.  July  k,  19k7 

12:21  a.a. 

Ik.  loreMber  5,  19k7 

5:01  p.a. 

3k.  August  k,  19k7 

1:11  a.B. 

15.  Deceaber  15,  19k7 

k:50  p.a. 

35.  June  ik,  19k6 

5:56  pji. 

16.  October  l8,  19k7 

2:3k  pji. 

36.  Septeaber  25,  19k7 

12:23  p.a. 

17.  SepteAer  25,  1^7 

2:36  p.a. 

37.  February  I8,  19k7 

2:0k  p.a. 

18.  Deceaber  2k,  1^7 

19.  October  28,  19*7 

k:57  p.a. 

38.  January  10,  19k7 

3:03  P.a. 

U':09  a.a. 

39.  Deceaiber  15,  19k7 

k:k9  P.B. 

20.  August  29,  19k7 

12:17  a.a. 

ko.  July  k,  19k7 

2:22  p.a. 

PRACTICE  SET  Ho.  5  On  each  of  the  ko  cards  you  hare  been  given,  copy  exactly 
the  naae,  date,  and  clock  hour  of  the  foUovlng  listings,  lukber  the  cards  as 
you  write  on  then,  one  nane-date-hour  listing  to  a  card,  nien,  follow  your 
teacher's  directions  about  arranging  the  cards. 


1.  Edward  Caldwell 

October  18,  19k7 

10:09  ajB. 

2.  Henry  Salth  and  Cca^any 

loreMber  17,  19k7 

11:11  a.a. 

3.  Edward  Caldwell 

October  19,  19k7 

10:09  aji. 

k.  Toa  Wilson  Corp. 

June  16,  19k7 

12:07  p.a. 

5.  Henry  Salth  and  Ct^any 

Horeaber  I7,  19k7 

2:3k  p.a. 

6.  Arthur  Jones  and  Sons 

May  Ik,  19k7 

9:19  eJi. 

7.  Tea  Wilson  Corp. 

June  16,  19W 

1:11  pai. 

8.  Edward  Caldwell 

October  19,  19k7 

5:01  pat. 

9.  Henry  Salth  and  Ccapany 

June  13,  19k7 

5:01  p.a. 

10.  Arthur  Jones  and  Sons 

January  3,  19k8 

k:kk  p.a. 

11.  Toa  Wilson  Con>. 

June  15,  19k7 

3:3k  pji. 

12.  Edward  Caldwell 

October  20,  19k7 

k:k6  p  ji. 

13.  Henry  Salth  and  Ccapany 

HoreXber  17,  19k8 

10:08  a.a. 

ik.  Ton  Wilson  Corp. 

May  18,  19k7 

k:25  p.a. 

15.  Arthur  Jones  and  Sons 

January  k,  i9k7 

3:56  p.a. 

16.  Arthur  Jones  and  Sons 

February  15,  19k8 

3:3k  p.a. 

17.  Henry  Salth  and  Coopany 

Horeaber  I3,  19k7 

k:56  p.a. 

18.  Edward  Caldwell 

August  7,  19k7 

k:57  P  Ji. 

19.  Edward  Caldwell 

February  17,  19k7 

2:2k  p.a. 

20.  Henry  Salth  and  Coopany 

Horeaber  I3,  19k7 

3:56  p.a. 

21.  Toa  Wilson  Corp. 

August  k,  19k7 

10:U  a.a. 

22.  Arthur  Jones  and  Sons 

Septeaber  5,  19k7 

k:55  P.a. 

23.  Arthur  Jones  and  Sons 

Septeaber  5,  19k7 

3:55  P.«. 

2k.  Henry  Salth  and  Coi^any 

May  k,  19k7 

2:3k  pj». 

25.  Edward  Caldwell 

June  13,  19k7 

10:23  a.a. 

26.  Ton  Wilson  Corp. 

June  ik,  19k7 

9:3k  a.a. 

27.  Toa  Wilson  Corp. 

July  3,  19k7 

8:k7  a. a. 

28.  Arthur  Jones  and  Sons 

January  5,  19k8 

9:k9  a.a. 

29.  Henry  Salth  and  Company 

May  5,  19*7 

9:k7  a.a. 

30.  Edward  CaldweU. 

Augist  7,  19k7 

3:k7  a  at. 

31.  Ton  Wilson  Corp. 

October  Ik,  19k7 

k:56  p.a. 

32.  Edward  Caldwell 

February  I6,  19k7 

3:55  p.Bi. 

33.  Henry  Salth  and  Coapany 

May  7,  19k8 

k:kk  p.a. 

3k.  Arthur  Jones  and  Sons 

August  8,  19k8 

k:56  p.a. 

35 .  Tea  Wilson  Corp . 

October  12,  19k7 

9:3k  a.a. 

36.  Edward  Caldwell 

February  16,  19k7 

11:51  p.a. 

37.  Henry  Salth  and  Company 

March  Ik,  19k8 

5:01  p.B. 

38.  Arthur  Jones  and  Sons 

Deceaiber  17,  19k7 

k:58  p.a. 

39.  Toa  Wilson  Corp. 

October  ik,  19k7 

12:36  p.a, 

ko.  Henry  Salth  and  CoBq>any 

June  13,  19k7 

12:k9  p.a. 

Editors  Note:  Although  the  author  does  not  mention  it,  professional 
courtesy  would  suggest  using  a  credit  line  such  os,  "By  Jordan  Hole, 
Eastern  District  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  from  the  March, 
1954,  issue  of  Business  Education  World,"  when  duplicating  the 
Practice  Sets. 


.MARCH,  1954 


■  Step  Two:  Filing  Numeric  Dates— 
Next,  using  the  cards,  direct  the 
students  to  arrange  them  in  the  re¬ 
verse  chronological  order  (most  recent 
in  front)  normally  used  in  correspond¬ 
ence  filing. 

The  students  must  be  taught  how’  to 
do  this.  They  must  learn  that  the\ 
first  sort  the  cards  by  year  (the  last 
number),  then  each  year’s  cards  by 
month  (the  first  numlH*r),  then  each 
month’s  cards  by  day  (middle  num¬ 
ber);  and  they  mast  be  drilled  in  the 
sorting  routine  to  do  the  sorting  rapid¬ 
ly.  And,  once  the  cards  are  arranged, 
students  should  be  drilled  also  in  find¬ 
ing  Ciirds  that  you  call  out.  'Tlie  routine 
will  be  approximately: 

1.  Sort  by  years;  arrange  by  years;  chwk 

2.  ShufiBe  cards;  re-sort  by  years;  arrange 
by  years;  check 

3.  Shuffle  cards;  re-sort  by  years,  leaving 
each  year’s  group  separate;  sort  each 
year  by  months;  arrange  by  years  and 
months;  check 

4.  Repeat  Step  3  for  extra  drill 

.5.  Shuffle  cards;  re-sort  by  years;  re-sort 
by  months;  sort  each  month’s  cards  b> 
day;  arrange  by  years,  months,  and 
days;  check 

6.  Repeat  Step  5  for  extra  drill 

7.  Find  cards  suggested  by  teacher 

When  students  have  shown  under¬ 
standing  and  skill  in  reverse  chrono¬ 
logical  filing,  repeat  the  entire  set  of 
exercises  for  the  direct  chronological 
filing  used  in  tickler  systems,  with  the 
most  recent  in  the  back.  The  students 
will  be  quicker  to  grasp  this  routine 
and  to  do  the  work. 

Aside:  As  a  basic  aid,  provide  guide 
cards  if  possible;  students  can  w’rite 
each  year  on  a  guide  card  and  use 
the  set  of  guide  cards,  of  course,  to 
expedite  the  sorting.  At  least  provide 
extra  5-by-3  cards  w’hich,  stootl  on 
end,  can  function  as  guide  cards. 

■  Step  Three:  Transposing  Numbers— 
Obviously,  the  numeric  date  concept 
would  be  incomplete  without  practice 
in  transposing  numerals  (3/8/53)  into 
dates  (March  8,  1953).  Practice  Set 
No.  2  provides  problem  material  for 
this  kind  of  experience. 

So,  as  before,  duplicate  this  Practice 
Set  and  give  a  copy  to  each  student. 
Have  the  students  use  the  same  cards 
they  did  before,  either  erasing  the 
previous  date  notations  (if  in  pencil— 
a  go(xl  idea! )  or  cros.sing  them  out 
but  leaving  the  same  numbers  on  the 
cards. 

Review  with  the  students  exactK 
what  they  are  to  do;  and,  again,  w'ork 
out  one  problem  in  a  box  draw'n  on 
the  blackboard.  Then: 

1.  Students  transpose  numbers 

2.  Class  checks  accuracy 

3.  Students  practice  filing  the  <ards  by 
reverse  chronological  order 

4.  Students  practice  finding  cards 

5.  Students  practice  filing  the  cards  by 
direct  chronological  order 

6.  Students  practice  finding  cards 


■  Step  Four:  Hours  and  Minutes— 

Students  should  also  learn  to  arrange 
and  file  documents  according  to  the 
time  notation  stamped  on  them  when 
they  are  received.  (The  New  York 
Civil  Service  Commission,  for  example, 
decides  tie  scores  by  the  chronological 
order  in  which  the  testee’s  applications 
are  received.) 

Practice  Set  No.  3  provides  practice 
material  for  this  purpose.  Once  more 
working  from  a  duplicated  copy  of  the 
problem  material  and  using  the  forty 
5-by-3  cards,  have  the  students  copy 
exactly  the  forty  time  notations  and 
then  arrange  the  cards— and  subse¬ 
quently  find  .some  of  them— first  in 
reverse  order  and  then  in  direct  order. 
.\gain,  the  use  of  guide  cards  should 
be  suggested— perhaps  in  3-hour  spans, 
as  12  Midnight.  3  a.m.,  6  a.m.,  etc. 

.Anticipate  difficulty  among  many 
students  in  distinguishing  between 
such  times  as  12:03  a.m.  and  12:10 
pan.  A  blackboard  illustration  will 
clear  up  this  difficulty: 

Midnight  Noon 

12:01  a.m.  12:01  p.m. 

12:59  a.m.  12:59  p.m. 

1:00  a.m.  1:00  p.m. 


11:.59  a.m.  11:59  p.m. 

Show  students  exactly  where  to  put 
the  new'  notations  on  the  cards,  as  you 
did  before. 

■  Step  Five:  Date-Time  Filing— 

This  step  combines  the  two  concepts 

learned  up  to  this  point.  Using  Prac¬ 
tice  Set  No.  4,  the  students  prepare 
their  cards  and  arrange  them  (first  in 
reverse,  then  in  direct  chronological 
order)  according  to  date  and  time. 
This  step  should  be  repeated  (re¬ 
shuffling  the  cards  on  each  occasion) 
to  build  (juicker  skill. 

■  Step  Six:  Name-Date-Time  Filing— 

The  final  step  provides  the  class 

experience  and  practice  in  filing  as  it 
is  actually  done  in  many  offices.  Prac¬ 
tice  Set  No.  5  provides  working  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  experience. 

Examining  the  Set,  you  will  note  that 
the  “correspondence”  is  from  four  per¬ 
sons  or  firms;  the  students  should  have 
a  “file  folder”  for  each— a  sheet  of 
S'^^-by-ll  paper  folded  once  will  serx'e 
this  purpose. 

The  same  procedure  is  used  as  in 
the  previous  sets— copying  to  cards, 
sorting  the  cards,  arranging  them, 
checking  the  arrangement,  finding  some 
cards,  then  trying  again  to  do  the 
task  (juicker  and  more  accurately;  and 
doing  all  these  exercises  both  in  reverse 
and  in  direct  chronological  order. 

Since  this  last  step  combines  all  the 
preceding,  it  can  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time  as  a  review  drill.  So,  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  wise  to  save  the 
cards  the  students  have  prepared. 


PEARL  E.  CAREN 

Senior  High  School 
Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania 


Are  we  teaching  our  students  ' 
the  most  popular  styles  of  busi¬ 
ness  letters?  How  does  the  construction 
of  business  letters  as  taught  in  the 
senior  high  school  typewriting  class 
compare  with  the  actual  practice  of 
business  firms?  These  were  the  ques¬ 
tions  I  want(jd  answered  when  I  de¬ 
cided  to  c’onduct  my  own  private 
survey. 

Over  a  period  of  months,  1  saved  all 
letters  that  were  addressed  to  me  per¬ 
sonally  either  at  home  or  at  school. 
These  letters  came  from  department 
stores,  publishing  hoiLses,  brokers,  and 
various  other  concerns.  When  1  had 
collected  one  hundred,  I  made  the  fol- 
low’ing  tabulation. 

■  Type  Size- 

Elite  .  95 

Pica  ....  4 

Varitype .  1 

■  Style  and  Positiem  of  Date  Line— 


Month,  date,  year 

100 

Flush  with  right  margin 

.  72 

Center  of  page  . 

.  28 

Punctuation— 

Mixed  .  . . 

, .  79 

Closed  . 

21 

Open 

0 

Letter  Style— 

Semiblexjked  . 

63 

Blocked  . 

23 

Indented  . .  . 

. .  14 

Extreme  block 

0 

Hanging  (inverted) 

0 

Indention  of  Paragraphs— 

Five  spaces  . .  . . 

78 

Tan  spaces . 

21 

Fifteen  spaces 

1 

Salutation— 

Individual  name 

93 

“Dear  Madam” . 

.  .  7 

Use  of  colon 

100 

Use  of  semi-colon  .  .  .  . 

0 

■  Spacing  of  Envelope  Address- 

Single  spacing . .  .  . .  100 

Double  spacing  0 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


BEW's  Sixth  Monthly  Bookkeeping  Contest 


Teach  "Loss"  as  Well  as  "Profit" 


MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 


WHY  DO  WE  call  this  a  Profit 
and  Loss  Statement?”  qnes- 
tioinxl  a  bright  student  in  my 
class  one  day.  “We  never  have  any 
losses;  all  the  statements  we  have  made 
show  profits.”  That  happt*ned  many 
years  ago,  when  our  lxH>kkeeping  te.xt 
offer'd  no  loss  problems.  Emphasis 
always  was  on  normal  procedure  and 
results.  T<xlay,  the  much-improved 
Ixjokkeeping  textl>(K)ks  do  present  prob¬ 
lems  with  net  loss  figures.  Frequently, 
however,  there  is  still  need  to  em- 
phiusize  the  fact  that,  vvdiile  it  is 
tme  that  profit  is  the  normal  result  of 
business  operation,  it  is  also  true  that 
losses  appear  occasionally. 

During  the  depression  years  of  the 
193()’s,  thousands  of  businesses  failed. 
Most  of  them  kept  incomplete,  inade- 
(juate,  or  incorrt'c't  records,  G(kk1  Ixxrk- 
keeping  records  that  will  show  up 
losses  iis  well  as  profits  as  the  result 
of  business  operation,  can  readily  lead 
to  a  remcxly  for  mismanagement. 
Prompt  study  and  pn)per  recognition 
of  frequent  financial  statements  can 
prevent  continuing  losses  and  business 
failure.  * 

Bookkeeping  students  need  to  know 
how  to  prepare  financial  statements  that 
report  losses,  and  to  rtxxjgnize  readily 
the  significance  of  such  losses  in  so 
far  as  the  proprietor’s  interest  in  his 
business  is  wncemed.  For  this  reason, 
:md  because  of  the  dearth  of  “loss” 
problems  in  some  textbooks,  BEW’s 
bookkeeping  contest  this  month  pre¬ 
sents  figures  from  a  real  business  that 
rcportetl  both  gross  and  net  losses.  This 
contest  problem  will  interest  your  stu¬ 
dents  because  it  is  rather  unique  in 
several  ways,  as  you  will  see,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  poses  a  number  of  interesting 
bookkeeping  questions. 


■  The  March  Contest  Problem— 

Peter  Pennypacker  is  a  purchasing 
agent  in  a  large  city.  For  his  clients, 
scattered  in  small  towns  throughout  the 
country,  he  buys  and  arranges  for  de¬ 
livery  of  almost  anything  they  require 
in  their  business  operations.  The  Penny- 
packer  business  is  conductetl  on  a  cash 
biisis;  there  are  no  accounts  with  cus¬ 
tomers  or  creditors.  Mr.  Penin  packer 
has  no  employees,  but  maintains  a  small 
office  and  telephone  service. 

Tlie  following  Trial  Balance  reveals 
the  balanc'cs  of  Mr.  Pennypacker’s  ac- 
cxmiits  at  die  end  of  his  first  three 


months  in  business  last  year: 

Cash 

$1211.19 

Petty  Cash 

2.5.00 

Office  Supplies 

on  Hand 

18.03 

Offic'e  Equipment 

250.00 

Peter  Pennypacker. 

Capital 

$690.5.12 

Peter  Pennyp;icker, 

Draw'ing 

2400.00 

Sales 

16101.09 

Purchases 

18396.07 

.Accounting  and 

Legal  Fees 

1.50.00 

Advertising 

75.84 

Bank  Service 

Charges 

7.28 

Light  Expense 

1.30.69 

Postage 

17.64 

Rent  Expense 

140.00 

Telephone  Service* 

84.62 

Travel  Expense 

99.85 

$23006.21  $23006.21 


■  Instructions  to  Students— 

•  Assignment  A,  for  students  who 
wish  to  earn  a  Junior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  or  OBE  Pin.  Using  the 


figures  given  in  the  above  trial  balance, 
prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  for 
Peter  Pennypacker. 

•  Assignment  B,  for  students  who 
wish  to  earn  a  Senior  Certificate  of 
.Achievement  or  OBE  Pin.  Using  the 
figures  given  in  the  trial  balance,  pre¬ 
pare  a  Balance  Sheet  for  Peter  Penny- 
jxicker  after  you  have  completed  As¬ 
signment  A. 

•  Assignment  C,  for  students  who 
wish  to  earn  a  Superior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  or  OBE  Pin.  1>)  A.ssign- 
ments  A  and  B;  then,  assuming  that 
-Mr.  Pennypacker  had  earned  a  profit 
of  $2999,10,  rather  than  sustaining  a 
loss,  prepare  his  balance  sheet.  {Note: 
Cash  and  Sales  each  increased 
$6000.00  to  effect  this  profit;  all  other 
trial  balance  figures  remain  the  same.) 
■  Teacher’s  Key— 

•  Assignment  A.  Cross  Loss; 
$2294.98;  Total  Operating  Expenses: 
$705.92;  Total  Loss:  $3000.90. 

•  Assignment  B.  Total  Assets; 
$1504.22;  Liabilities:  none;  Proprietor¬ 
ship:  Peter  Pennyx>acker,  Capital,  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  $6905.12;  Peter  Pennypacker. 
Drawing,  $2400.00;  Loss,  3  months, 
S30(M).90;  Decrease  in  Capital, 
$5400.90;  Peter  Pennvpacker,  Capital, 
March  31,  $1504.22.  ' 

•  Assignment  C.  Total  Assets: 
$7,504.22;  Liabilities;  none;  Proprietor¬ 
ship;  Peter  Pennypacker,  Capital,  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  $6905.12;  Net  Profit,  -3  months. 
$2999.10;  Peter  Pennypacker.  Draw¬ 
ing,  $2400.00;  Increase  in  Capital, 
$599.10;  Peter  Pennvpacker,  Capital, 
March  31,  $7504.22. ' 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Students  enrolled  in  business  education 
classes  everywhere  ore  eligible  to  participate. 
Reprints  at  the  contest  problems  may  be 
purchased  from  BEW  at  5  cents  each  or  by 
subscription;  10  tests  a  month,  for  nine 
months,  cost  only  $2;  each  additional  sub¬ 
scription  for  nine  months,  20  cents. 

2.  Either  teachers  or  student  judges  may 
select  the  papers  to  be  certified,  but  the 
teacher  must  write  and  sign  the  statement 
that  certifies  to  the  eligibility  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  named. 

3.  Print  or  type  a  list  of  the  nomes  of 
students  who  prepore  acceptable  papers.  In¬ 
dicate  beside  each  name  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  receive  (a)  the  junior  award,  (bi 
the  senior  oword,  or  Ic)  the  superior  owa.d, 
ond  (d)  whether  application  is  mode  for  a 
Certificate  of  Achievemint  (fee,  10  cents), 
a  gold-ond-enamel  O.B.E.  pin  (fee,  75(‘), 
or  both  (fee,  850. 

4.  If  15  or  more  students  qualify  on  any 
or  all  of  the  problems  and  are  named  on 
the  teocher's  letter,  select  the  one  best 
paper  ond  attach  it  to  the  list  of  names; 
if,  upon  examination  by  BEW  judges,  the 
poper  is  found  completely  satisfactory,  the 
"best"  student  will  receive  BEW's  junior, 
senior,  or  superior  O.B.E.  pin  free.  More¬ 
over,  after  the  judges  have  exomined  all  the 
best  papers,  a  special  Honoroble  Mention 
list  of  "the  best  of  the  best"  student 
bookkeepers  will  subsequently  be  published 
in  this  magazine. 

5.  Mail  the  list  of  names,  the  one  best 
paper,  and  a  check  or  money  order  covering 
the  fees  to;  Awards  Department,  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  WORLD.  330  West  42  Street, 
New  Yark  36,  New  York.  DEADLINE  DATE; 
April  20,  1954. 

6.  Judges  are  Milton  Briggs,  Walter  M. 
Lange,  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  and  Anne  Kovacs. 
Decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 


MARCH,  1954 
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TAPE  RECORDfNG  IN  BUSINESS  EDUBATION 

by  Louia  A.  Leslie 

General  Prineiplea.  What  is  the  Tape  Recorder? 
A  Teaching  Aid.  Sound  for  Visu^  Aids.  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  Student  E>ramatizations  and  Dis¬ 
cussions.  Releases  Teacher  from  Routine.  Variety 
in  the  Classroom.  Voice  and  Discussion  Analysis. 
A  Permanent  Record. 

Typewriting,  Shorthand  and  Tranaeriptipn. 

Typewriting  Champions.  Music  for  Typewriting. 
Routine  Drill  and  Rhythm.  Dictation  to  the 
Typewriter.  Recorded  Time  Signals.  Shorthand. 
Testing  Shorthand  Speed.  Testing  Word  Lists. 
Individual  Differences.  Shorthand  Speed  Devel¬ 
opment.  One  Minute  Speed  Forcing  Plan.  Pre¬ 
recorded  Tapes.  Actual  Business  Dictation. 
Office-style  Dictation.  Transcribing  Speeches 
and  Panels. 

‘Office  Practice  Claaaea.  The  Receptionist.  Using 
the  Telephone.  Machine  Transcription.  Machine 
Rhythm  Drills.  Background  Music.  The  Em¬ 
ployment  Interview.  Alumni  Reports.  A  Review 
of  Secretarial  Duties. 

‘Distributive  Education.  Genuine  Sales  Talk. 
Classroom  Dramatization.  Interviewing  Busi¬ 
nessmen.  The  Salesperson’s  Voice. 

‘Bookkeeping.  Tricks  of  the  Trade.  Business  Trans¬ 
action  Skits. 

‘Business  Law.  Scripted  Dramatizations.  Recording 
Courtroom  Proceedings.  Authoritative  Talks 
and  Interviews. 

'General  Business.  The  Guidance-unit  Interview. 
Student-matter-unit  Interviews.  Student  Panels 
and  Reports. 

"  Teacher  Training.  Convention  Reporting.  Teach¬ 
ing  Methods  Classes.  Demonstrating  Teaching 
Techniques.  Expository  Techniques.  Question¬ 
ing  Technique.  Demonstration  Techniques. 
Drilling  Technique. 

Tapes  and  Tape  Recording  Equipment.  Tape 

Recording  Machine  Features.  Single  and  Dual 
Track  Recording.  Editing  Tapes.  Sound  Re¬ 
cording  Tapes.  Recording  Techniques.  Machine 
Maintenance. 

'^Appendices  A,B,C.  Contents  of  Dictation  Tapes 
for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified.Tape  Recorders 
Suitable  for  Classroom  Use.  List  of  States  with 
’’Tapes  for  Teaching”  Libraries  in  (^ration. 
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big,  handsome, 
permanently-bound  volume 


Louis  A.  Leslie's  basic  teaching 
aid  for  business  education 


jects.  Illustrates  the  unique  value  of  tape  recording 
as  a  teaching  aid. 

Write  today,  on  your  school  letterhead,  for  your  per¬ 
sonal  copy  of  “Tape  Recording”  by  Louis  A.  Leslie. 
Offer  good  only  while  present  supply  lasts.  Limit  one 
book  per  teacher.  Address  Educational  Ser^'''■''"  Di¬ 
vision,  Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BE-34, 
St.  Paul  6,  Minnesota. 


The  first  complete  and  authoritative  book  that  shows 
how  tape  recording  can  speed  the  learning  process  and 
ease  conditions  caused  by  overcrowded  classrooms. 

Educator-author  Louis  A.  Leslie  (writer  of  “Gregg 
Simplified”,  “Typing  Simplified”)  packs  into  this  fact- 
filled  book  the  first  comprehensive  presentation  on  the 
use  of  tape  recording  in  business  education.  Explains 
new  teaching  techniques  for  individual  classroom  sub- 
Made  available  by  the  makers  of 


Sound  Recording  Tape 


The  term  “SCOTCH"  mnd  the  plaid  deaign  are  registered  trademarks  for  Sound  Recording  Tape  made 
in  U.SJt.  by  MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn.— also  makers  of  ‘'Scotch” 
Brand  Preasure-Senaitive  Tapes,  "Underseal”  Rubberised  Costing,  "Scotchlite”  Reflective  Sheeting, 
"Safety-Walk”  Non-slip  Surfing,  "3M”  Abrasivea,  "3M”  Adhesives.  General  Export:  122  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  In  Canate:  London,  Ont.,  Can. 
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How  to  Maintain  Student  Interest  in 
Your  Secretarial-Practice  Course 


IT  IS  DIFFICULT  to  conceive  luck  of 
student  interest  in  a  secretarial- 
practice  class.  Such  a  class  has  all 
the  ingredients  nec'cssary  to  stimulate 
and  maintain  interest— variety  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  human  relations,  machine 
operation,  vwational  value,  realistic  ex¬ 
periences,  and  undts  applicable  to  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  vocational  life. 

But,  if  you  are  faced  with  lack  of 
student  interest,  what  should  be  done? 
■  Analyze  the  Causes— 

Some  of  the  major  reasons  that  may 
cause  students  to  lose  interest  in  sec¬ 
retarial  practice  are: 

•  Lack  of  Knotclcdfic  of  Machines 
by  the  Teacher.  To  lack  of  knowledge 
of  machines  might  be  added  lack  of 
knowledge  of  office  procedures,  human 
relationships,  and  other  a.spects  of  sec¬ 
retarial  practice.  The  best  solution  to 
this  .situation,  of  course,  is  proper  meth¬ 
ods  and  subject-matter  instruction  on 
the  undergraduate  level. 

Undergraduate  training,  however,  is 
not  the  only  solution.  Other  solutions 
that  can  be  and  have  been  used  by 
many  business  teachers  are  self-instruc¬ 
tion  on  needed  machines  or  units,  in¬ 
cluding  reference  residing  and  actual 
practice;  company  schools,  such  as  IBM 
or  Comptometer  schools;  arrangements 
witli  machine  salesmen;  special  clinics, 
such  as  speech  clinics  and  secretarial 
institirtes;  niglit-sch(K)l  classes;  busi¬ 
ness-education  conferences;  and  dis¬ 
cussions  with  other  busiiu*ss  teachers 
and  businessmen.  In  short,  the  two 
steps  in  solving  such  a  problem  are  ( 1 ) 
recognize  it,  and  (2)  do  something 
about  it. 

•  Unreachable  Standards.  Students 
learn  by  pushing  toward  a  series  of 
goals  that  are  reachable.  There  should 
be  a  competence  goal  for  each  machine 
as  well  as  for  each  nonmachine  unit  of 
instruction.  This  goal  should  be  within 
the  reach  of  your  students  and  depends 
somewhat  on  the  instruction  you  give. 


Third  in  a  series  of  articles  by 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Hicks,  Ohio  State 
University,  based  on  a  doctoral 
study  by  John  J.  Cress,  Hunter 
College,  New  York  City. 


The  machines  goal  for  a  secretarial- 
practice  class  is  an  acejuaintanceship 
goal;  the  secretary  ’s  use  of  machines  is 
an  incidental  one.  The  machine  goal 
for  a  machine  operator,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  competency  sufficient 
h)r  a  beginning  job  on  the  machine.  I 
find  that  a  15-minute  test  covering  20 
different  kinds  of  problems  on  adding 
and  calculating  maclvines  is  a  reason¬ 
able  standard. 

•  Monotonous  Approach.  There 
should  be  variety  in  all  teaching,  yet 
consistency  throughout.  How  can  this 
be  attained?  By  following  a  semester- 
long  basic  pattern:  discussions  on  one 
day,  laboratory'  work  on  another  day, 
secretarial  applications  on  still  another 
day.  V’ariety'  may  be  brought  into  each 
lesson,  however,  by  the  use  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  devices  at  different  times. 

For  example,  in  tlie  use  of  end-of- 
chapter  questions  in  a  textbook,  intro¬ 
duce  such  variations  as  assigning  odd- 
numbered  or  even-numbered  questions, 
designated  key  questions,  or  specific 
(juestions  to  specific  students  or  groups 
of  students.® 

In  addition  to  textbook  questions, 
however,  use  student-prepared  case 
situations,  student-prepared  questions, 
student  reports  and  experiences,  pan¬ 
els,  debates,  visual  aids,  notebooks, 
demonstrations,  collections  of  materials, 
and  displays. 

•  Nonpractical  Activities.  Since  a 
secretarial-practice  class  should  be 
practical,  all  units  should  be  closely 
related  to  practical  applications.  This 

•  Sw  Schneider,  “The  I’se  of  End-of  Chapter 

Learning  Aids.”  Business  Teacher  27:  47-49, 

Xovember,  1949,  tor  other  suggestions. 


means  that  the  textbook  in  office  pro¬ 
cedures  should  deal,  for  example,  with 
procedures  used  in  the  office  and  that 
students  should  be  cxmstantly  kept 
aware  of  this  fact. 

It  means  that  macliine  instruction 
should  go  beyond  basic  operations  into 
actual  situations,  such  as  adding  items 
on  deposit  slips,  extending  invoices, 
figuring  percentages  for  typical  office 
ojx'rations. 

It  means  tliat  filing  instniction  should 
be  related  to  local  office  filing  systems 
and  practices.  For  example,  relate  fil¬ 
ing  rules  to  the  tele^dione  directory, 
school  directory,  reference  books;  re¬ 
late  filing  systems  to  the  specific  needs 
of  a  mtxlical  office,  a  legal  office,  a 
manufacturing  office,  or  the  school 
office. 

•  Other  Reasons.  It’s  also  possible 
that  other  reasons  cause  lack  of  student 
interest:  perhaps  the  course  is  offered 
too  early  in  the  school  program,  before 
students  can  appreciate  its  vocational 
value;  perhaps  machines  are  not  in 
g(K)d  condition  and  therefore  cause 
“student  frustrations”;  perhaps  the 
course  is  not  properly  balanced,  plac¬ 
ing  too  much  emphasis  on  certain  units, 
not  enough  on  others;  perhaps  the 
teacher  lacks  the  enthusiasm  and  inter¬ 
est  needed  to  stimulate  student  inter¬ 
est.  Once  any  of  these  causes  are  recog¬ 
nized,  the  .solution  is  apparent. 

■  Use  a  “Daily  Feature”— 

Once  I  was  assigned  a  class  of  low- 
ability,  low-interest,  but  high-resistance, 
high-combustion  twelfth  graders.  And 
told  to  do  what  I  coidd  in  the  area  of 
social  studies!  I  felt  the  usual  textbook 
treatment  would  be  disastrous.  Instead, 
I  set  the  course  up  on  a  daily-feature 
basis  for  16  weeks. 

•  The  “features'’  were  these:  on 
Mondays,  a  lecture  on  “How  to  buy 
(used  cars,  insurance,  food,  etc.)”;  on 
Tuesdays,  geography,  mostly  local,  with 
trips  planned  to  a  number  of  industries 
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and  natural  resources  in  the  state;  on 
Wednesdays,  a  movie,  usually  on  some 
phase  of  consumer  education  or  per¬ 
sonal  relationships;  on  Thursdays,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  movie,  with  additional 
comments,  questions,  situations  (a 
short  preview  on  Tuesdays  with  key 
(jiiestioas  paved  the  way  for  Thurs¬ 
day’s  follow  up);  on  Fridays,  legal 
problems  e-ach  student  might  face  at 
some  time,  with  discitssions  of  con¬ 
tracts,  wills,  bailments,  and  chevks  tied 
together  with  ca.se  problems  and  de¬ 
cisions 

Each  week  I  follow'ed  the  s;une  plan. 

I  think  the  students  learned  something 
in  this  series  of  daily  features;  I  know 
they  wtTe  iiiterested  and  received  much 
piactical  knowledge. 

•  But  u'hat  about  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice?  The  same  methods  apply.  Five- 
mitmte  personality  pointers,  five-min¬ 
ute  machine  pointers,  five-minute  office 
illustrations,  five-minute  .six>t  cjuizzes, 
a  series  of  secretarial-practic'e  films,  a 
st*ries  of  office  visits,  displays  of  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  best  wwk— thi*se  can  be 
used  as  daily  features,  or  weekly  fea¬ 
tures  if  you  prefer,  to  stimulate  interest. 

■  Encourage  Student  Opinion- 

Students  should  be  given  consider¬ 
able  opportunits’  to  plan  the  course, 
determine  assignments,  decide  on  the 
most  valuiible  units  of  study  and  prac¬ 
tice.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  be 
critical— it  produces  better  teaching. 
They  should  help  in  the  checking  of 
papers  and  classnMnn  duties.  These 
activities  develop  a  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  lumce  interest  in  the  cla.s,s. 

Units  in  a  secretarial-prac*tice  text¬ 
book  do  not  have  to  be  .studied  in  text¬ 
book  order.  Let  the  students  decide,  if 
you  wish,  which  units  may  be  omitted 
because  they  feel  thew  already  know 
the  information.  Let  them  decide  w'hich 
units  should  be  devedoptnl  more  com¬ 
pletely  because  they  feel  the  need  for 
the  information. 

■  Use  a  Series  of  Tests— 

Even  though  you  have  assigned 
three  laboratory  hours,  perhaps,  to 
learning  the  full-bank  adding  machine, 
lot  .students  take  a  test  covering  the 
practical  ojjeration  of  the  machine  as 
soon  as  they  feel  they  are  ready.  I  find 
a  15-minute  test,  containing  20  prob¬ 
lems  rejiresentative  of  the  ones  in  the 
machine  lxK)k,  ade<juate.  The  student 
must  have  18  or  more  correct  solutions 
for  an  A,  16  or  17  for  a  B,  14  or  15 
for  a  C.  If  he  gets  less  than  14  correct, 
he  should  practice  more  on  the  machine 
and  take  a  similar  test  later,  when 
ready. 

Some  students  w’ho  have  had  pre^ 
vious  experience  on  a  certain  machine 
will  tr\-  the  test  at  once.  If  they  can 
pass  the  test  under  the  timed  condi¬ 
tions,  they  can  then  rose  more  labora¬ 
tory  periods  on  machines  on  which  they' 
are  less  capable.  The  maximum  num¬ 


ber  of  tests  a  student  can  tiike  per  ma¬ 
chine  is  three.  He  receives  as  a  final 
mark  on  a  particular  machine  his  best 
performance  on  the  tests. 

•  Using  20  questiOTUi  makes  it  easy 
to  keep  results  in  percentage  form  (20 
correct  answers  is  100  per  cent;  19 
correct  answers  is  95  per  cent)  for 
final  averaging.  If  you  average  per¬ 
centages,  however,  be  .'nire  to  keep  the 
base  (20  problems  in  this  case)  the 
same. 

If  you  find  students  trying  to  take 
tests  too  soon,  a  weighting  system  can 
be  used— Tc.sf  I:  18,  19,  20  is  A;  16  or 
17,  B;  14  or  15,  C.  Test  11:  19  or  20,  A; 
17  or  18,  B;  15  or  16,  C.  Test  III:  20, 
A;  18  or  19,  B;  16  or  17,  C. 

•  A  similar  series  of  tests  can  be 
used  for  filing  nilt*s.  Many  comparable 
tests  can  be  preparetl  from  the  rules, 
or  a  series  Ciui  be  made  up  on  the  basis 
of  the  tests  in  Remington  Rand’s 
monthly  letters. 

It  isn’t  as  easy,  but  it’s  still  possible 
to  use  the  same  testing  pnx'edure  for 
other  secretarial  knowledges,  such  as 
mail,  reception  work,  human  relation¬ 
ships,  or  financiiil  records. 

It  is  important  to  rec'ognize  that  not 
all  .students  are  ready  for  a  particular 
test  at  the  same  time.  To  lock-step 
pupil  progress  is  disexmeaging  to  .stu¬ 
dents.  To  enc-ourage  preparation  luid 
then  the  taking  of  tests  encourages  and 
challenges  students. 

•  .Since  students  are  not  taking  a 
given  test  at  the  .same  time,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  answ'ers  going 
from  .student  to  student.  This  can  be 
handled  by  keeping  a  careful  watch  on 
testees  so  answers  will  not  be  copied 
«>n  another  sheet.  Even  if  a  student  re¬ 
peats  the  same  test  he  has  just  taken, 
he  is  not  likely  to  remember  ;my  of  the 
answ’ers  and  has  to  work  each  problem 
to  determine  the  result. 

■  Emphasize  More  Than  Skill  Learn- 
ing- 

A  true  interest  in  machine  operation 
includes  more  than  rote  ability  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  machine— it  includes  an  under¬ 
standing  of  mathematical  concepts  and 
the  business  applications  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Emphasizing  understanding  and  ap¬ 
plications  will  help  maintain  interest. 
In  norunachine  procedures,  use  activi¬ 
ties  such  as  sldts  and  dramatizations 
to  encourage  visualization,  interest,  and 
real  learning  as  opposed  to  memoriza¬ 
tion  of  textbook  principles. 

■  To  Summarize— 

Investigation  of  causes,  daily  fea¬ 
tures,  encouraging  student  opinion,  let¬ 
ting  students  take  tests  as  ready,  em¬ 
phasis  on  real  understanding— these  are 
techniques  that  will  help  in  building 
and  maintaining  interest  in  a  secretarial- 
practice  class.  They  are  more  than  de¬ 
vices;  they  are  sound  principles  of 
learning. 


The  New  Smith-Corona 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
One  caution:  the  first  dozen  times 
you,  or  your  students  accustomed  to 
older  machines,  reach  for  the  back- 
spacer,  margin  release,  and  hyphen,  you 
w’ill  doubtless  over-reach,  getting  the 
new  1  in  the  place  of  a  backspace  and 
an  equals  mark  in  the  place  of  the  hy¬ 
phen  or  the  margin-release.  But  after 
stumbling  a  dozen  times  on  each  of 
these  adjusted  keys,  you  and  your  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  back  in  stride,  especially 
grateful  for  the  ease  of  reaching  the 
repositioned  backspacer  and  margin- 
release  key.  They  irst'd  to  be  a  hand- 
reach  away;  now  they  are  just  a  finger- 
reach  aw'ay. 

•  Another  innovation  is  a  lengtlieneel 
carriage  for  a  standard  machine.  The 
S-C  will  now  take  a  12-inch  sheet  of 
paper  sidewise  and  give  a  full  10  inches 
of  typing  space  on  it, 

•  Deep  inside  the  machine  are  still 
other  improvements  not  vLsible  to  the 
eye  but  evident  to  the  experienced  op¬ 
erator.  One  of  these  Ls  a  new  typebar 
action  that  results  in  an  ac'celeration  of 
the  typebar  as  it  moves  toward  the 
paper;  it  is  going  more  than  twice  as 
fast  in  the  last  half  of  its  arc  as  in  the 
first  half,  which  means  more  “snap”  in 
the  feel  of  the  keys  and  much  less 
chancre  of  collision  of  typebars  at  the 
writing  point.  ( In  passing:  the  typebars 
still  have  pointed  “heels”;  so,  if  t'ollision 
does  occur,  the  type  face  cannot  be 
injured  or  beceme  Ixittered,  which 
means  that  the  tvpescript  will  remain 
clearer,  longer.) 

So  improved  is  the  touch,  the  feel  of 
the  keys,  that  it  approaches  the  ea.se  of 
electric  machines.  There  is  a  “snug” 
depth  in  the  curve  of  the  key  caps  that 
encourages  a  feeling  of  confident  se¬ 
curity,  too. 

The  operator  will  be  particularly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  ease  of  returning  the  car¬ 
riage,  for  two  rcMsons:  the  balancing 
tensions  that  control  the  return  speed 
have  been  lessened;  and  the  carriage- 
return  lever  has  lx*en  made  longer  and 
closer  to  the  home  row  of  keys.  These 
two  factors  togetlier  mean  less  hand  and 
arm  movement  to  throw  the  carriage 
and  more  “flip”  to  the  carriage  return 
itself. 

■  It’s  a  Promising  Machine- 

Teachers  will  find  many  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  real  classroom  assets— no  longer  a 
neetl  for  separate  instruction  on  margin 
setting,  for  example;  and  fewer  key  jams 
to  guard  against.  The  new  keys  on  the 
“88”  (which,  incidentally,  gets  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  44  keys,  or  88 
characters)  will  not  be  in  the  text¬ 
books,  to  be  sure;  but  they  will  in¬ 
trigue  your  advanced  students  and  sim¬ 
plify  instruction  for  your  beginners.  The 
“88”  is  quite  a  typewriter!— Alan  C. 
Loyd,  Editor 
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Quoting  Doctor  Gregg 


LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

Coauthqr  of  the  Cregg  Shorthand  Simplified  textbooks 


The  PI.ACl\C,  of  words  on,  above,  or  through  the  line  of  tcriting  to  imply 
the  omission  of  eertain  vowels  or  consonants,  one  of  the  chief  stumbling 
blocks  to  the  shorthand  student,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  [tn  Gregg  shorthand]. 
This  priueiple  is  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  if  applied  and  of  illegi¬ 
bility  if  neglected.  [Gregg  shorthand]  like  ordinary  longhand,  may  be  written 
on  unruled  paper  and  in  one  straight  line.  [iSSS] 
The  line  of  writing  is  the  ruled  line,  or  slightly 
above  it,  as  you  may  prefer.  With  unruled  paper 
there  is  «(i  imaginary  line  of  writing,  just  as  there 
is  /»!  longhand.  [Hut]  .students  and  even  .some  teach¬ 
ers  magnify  the  importance  of  this  rule.  It  is  merely 
iutended  to  prontote  clearness  and  uniformity  in 
tcriting.  [1924] 

■  Line  Placement  Should  Not  Be  Emphasized- 
One  of  Doctor  Gregg’s  primary  objectives  in  his 
work  on  the  invention  of  a  new  shorthand  system 
was  to  eliminate  any  necessity  for  line  plac'ement 
of  the  shorthand  outline.  The  first  quotation  alxwe 
is  taken  from  his  first  published  textbook,  and  his 
strong  eonvietion  alwnt  the  matter  may  still  be  felt  as  that  quotation  is  read. 
He  calls  line  pl.iec'inent  ‘'one  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks  to  the  shorthand 
student.”  In  a  shorthand  svstem  in  which  positioning  i.s  an  integral  faotor, 
that  stnmhling  hl(K-k  must  lu'  endurt'tl  and  surmounted.  But  when  positioning 
is  not  a  factor,  as  is  tin*  case  in  Cht'gg  shorthand,  it  should  not  be  introduced. 

It  is  unwholesome  and  hannbil  to  emphasize  precise  Une  placement  of 
Chegg  shorthand  outlines.  There  was  a  time  when  such  emphiusis  was  com¬ 
mon,  bt'cause  the  first  teachers  of  Gregg  shorthand  had  previously  taught 
otIuM'  svstems  in  which  accurate  position  was  essential;  and  it  was  hard  for 
thc'se  teachers  to  reliiKjuish  a  concept  in  which  they  were  steeped.  Some  of 
these  teachers  passwl  along  the  same  wrong  emphasis  to  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  of  shorthand  teachers,  many  of  whom  knew  nothing  whatsoever  about 
the  older  systems,  in  which  placement  was  necessary,  yet  who  continuer!  to 
hamper  learners  with  the  idea  because  it  had  been  used  in  their  own  learning 
(lavs.  Happily,  there  is  much  less  ado  about  placement  today. 

■  Since  Placement  Does  Not  Matter,  It  Is  Wasteful  to  Stress  It— 

When  the  learner’s  attention  is  directed  constantly  to  the  position  or  plac'e- 
ment  of  the  shorthand  outline  in  regaid  to  the  ruled  line  in  a  notebrmk,  he  is 
often  unable  even  to  begin  to  write  the  outline  until  he  is  sure  of  its  pkicement 
on  the  line.  This  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  the  proper  method  of  constructing 
an  outliiu'— the  learner  should  be  trained  to  start  writing  immediately,  even 
though  he  knows  only  what  the  first  shorthand  character  may  be,  then  go  on 
to  the  next,  and  to  the  ne.xt,  until  a  whole  outline  is  accomplished. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  about  this  matter  L<s  the  fact  that  there  are 
actually  ver\-  few  Gregg  shorthand  outlines  in  which  line  placement  is  a 
factor.  The  learner  who  has  had  his  attention  directed  to  line  placement  will 
hesitate  over  a  thousand  outlines  in  which  there  is  no  question  for  everv- 
outline  in  which  there  cun  be  a  question. 

Prob.ibly  the  C'ommonest  outline  that  can  be  placed  in  more  than  one  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  phrase  for  has  been.  It  may  be  written  with  the  s  on  the  line  or 
with  the  b  on  the  line.  It  is  equally  easy  to  write  and  equally  eiisy  to  read 
when  written  either  way.  Mdu',  then,  do  the  textbooks  show  it  with  the  b  on 
the  line?  Merely  as  a  matter  of  theoretical  c-<msistency;  either  position  is 
equally  good. 

Wh\-  does  the  learntr  tend  to  hesitate  (if  he  has  been  taught  alx>ut  line 
placement)  and  often  place  the  s  on  the  fine  instead  of  using  the  textbook 
outline?  Because  has  been  usually  occurs  in  a  longer  phra.se,  with  it,  there,  or 
ivhat,  in  which  instance  the  b  hangs  below  the  line.  So,  sensibly  enough,  the 
learner  tends  to  write  the  separate  phra,se  has  been  with  the  b  below-  the 
line— with  no  harm  done. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  the  learner  as  he  is  about  to  take  dic¬ 
tation  is  Doctor  Grc'gg’s  advice,  which  I  (juote  from  memory:  “Don’t  mind 
the  line;  you  are  lucky  to  get  it  on  the  page!” 


.  .  .  of  class  enthusiasm 
and  typing  precision 


m  f^ecords 


NEW  SERIES 


Increase  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  your  students’  output  with  this 
entirely  new  series  of  popular 
teaching  aids.  The  music  is  sprightly 
{without  being  distracting)  and 
pleasingly  familiar  to  the  student 
.  .  .  popular  favorites  such  as  the 
Turkish  March,  Anitra’s  Dance, 
and  the  Minute  Waltz.  Each  selec¬ 
tion  has  a  uniform  tempo  with  a 
strong  “tick-tock"  superimposed  to 
set  the  pace.  Each  is  graded  for  a 
definite  speed  range:  The  series 
takes  the  student  from  16  to  52 
words  a  minute. 

Series  of  six  10-inch,  78  rpm  records 

with  album:  $12.00  net.  Order  from 

your  neareit  Gregg  office. 

PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  36,  330  West  42nd  St. 

Chicogo  6,  HI  North  Conol  St. 

Son  Francisco  4,  68  Post  St. 

Dallas  2,  501  Elm  St. 

Toronto  4,  253  Spadina  Rd. 
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Distributive  Education 

SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Samuel  W.  Caplan 


At  the  request  of  a  number  of  our  country’s  distributive  educators. 
National  Sales  Executives,  Inc.,  has  expanded  its  program  to  render  ever\’ 
possible  assistance  to  Distributive  Education.  Initial  help  will  be  in  the  form 
of  headquarters  mailings  and  information  services  to  interested  teachers.  Also, 
members  of  sales  executives  clubs  throughout  the 
United  States  plan  to  aid  distributive  educators 
through  discussion-lectures,  clinics,  and  counseling 
periods.  Sparked  by  L.  T.  White,  chairman  of  N'SE’s 
Distributive  Education  Committee,  more  and  more 
clubs  are  participating  in  this  educational  and  vcK'a- 
tional  work.  This  is  the  first  year  that  NSE  has 
entered  the  field,  but  already  many  “get  together” 
meetings  between  NSE  and  DE  have  been  held. 

NSE  is  using  the  Distributive  Education  Manual 
—Bulletin  #  '3S0,  published  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  background  material.  Copies  of  this 
booklet  have  been  sent  to  all  clubs  in  the  country. 

Mr.  WTiite  believes  that  it  describes  best  the  needs, 
methods,  and  benefits  of  this  important  sercice. 

We  are  proud  to  add  this  new  ally  to  our  cause.  If  you  should  need  some 
help  from  spwialists  in  salesmanship,  you  shoidd  communicate  with  Mr.  L.  T. 
White,  Chairman,  Distributive  Education  Carmmittee,  National  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  136  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York.  As  proof  of  his 
interest,  examine  his  article,  “The  \’ital  Role  of  Distributive  Education,”  which 
appears  in  the  Januarx’,  1954,  issue  of  Salesmans  Opportunity. 

Distributive  Education  is  a  field  that  is  growing  phenomenally.  Over  a 
(juarter  of  a  million  students  are  enrolled,  an  enrollment  that  has  increased 
714  percent  in  a  w’ar-interrupted  ten-year  pericnl.  Currently,  with  NSE  and  DE 
working  together,  even  faster  growth  is  anticipated  during  the  next  few  years. 
■  1484  Selected  Publications  for  Retailers— 

This  is  a  new  source  book  for  students  of  retailing,  published  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  New  York  University’s  School  of  Retailing.  It  contains  a 
list  of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  field  since  the  beginning  of  retailing 
literature— from  Terry^’s  “The  Retailer’s  Manual”  (1869)  through  the  end  of 
1952.  An  authors’  index  is  also  included.  Classifications  include:  accounting, 
advertising,  co-operatives,  display,  history’  of  retailing,  interior  decoration, 
planning,  public  relations,  merchandise  management,  chain  stores,  small  stores, 
specialized  stores,  etc.  The  price  is  $2.00  a  copy.  Order  from  New  York 
University,  School  of  Retailing,  100  Washington  Square  E.,  New  York  3,  New 
York. 

■  How  to  Control  a  l.oqiiacious  Member- 

Some  people  talk  too  much  at  a  meeting  or  conference,  thereby  monopolizing 
a  session.  They  have  to  be  treated  diplomatically,  however,  or  they  may  become 
hostile.  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Shapiro,  manager  of  the  Linen  Supply  .Yssociation  of 
America  (Chicago),  expounds  an  excellent  treatment: 

Place  before  the  audience  a  large  board  on  which  is  lettered  the  following 
statement:  “In  promulgating  your  esoteric  c'ogitations,  or  articulating  your 
superficial  sentimentalities,  amicable,  philosophical,  or  psychological  observ’a- 
tions,  beware  of  platitudinous  ponderosity.  Let  your  conversational  communi¬ 
cations  possess  a  clarified  c\)nciseness,  a  compacted  comprehensibleness,  and 
a  coalcscent  consistency.  Let  your  extemporaneous  decanting  and  unpremedi¬ 
tated  explanations  have  intelligibility  and  veracious  vivacity  without  rodomon¬ 
tade  bombast.  Eschew  all  conglomerations  of  flatulent  garrularity,  jejune 
babblement,  and  asinine  affectations.  Sedulously  avoid  all  polysyllabic  pro¬ 
fundity,  pompous  prolixity,  and  psittaceous  vivacity,  dumpish  jocosity,  and 
pestiferous  profanity-.  In  other  words— 

“MAKE  IT  BRIEF,  CLEAR,  CRISP,  TRUTHFUL” 

.\t  the  start  of  the  conference,  the  chairman  suggests  that  the  audience  read 
the  statement.  Thereafter,  if  a  member  talks  too  much,  the  chairman  can  good- 
naturedly  wave  his  hand  toward  the  board. 


Machine  Instruction 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

tary  calculator.  Remember,  lurwever. 
that  tlie  more  the  machine  is  designed 
for  touch  operation,  the  more  skill  it 
re(|uir(*s  for  effective  use.  Dr.  Madison 
refers  to  the  rotary  calculator  as  a 
“t(M»l”  machine  because  its  basic  oper¬ 
ation  is  by  sight  and  it  requires  little 
skill.  Tlie  worker  often  learns  to  use  it 
on  the  job  or  in  the  completion  of  an 
instructional  unit. 

Because  the  key-drive  calculator  is 
touch-operatcxl  and  rerjuires  a  great 
deal  of  skill,  Dr.  Madison  refers  to  it 
as  “vocational”  machine— meaning  that 
you  must  have  a  great  deal  of  training 
before  you  can  use  it  on  payroll,  billing, 
or  accounting  work.  Reim-mber,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  key-drive  can  do  certain 
work  better  than  any  other  calculator. 
.\nother  touch-operated  machine  is  the 
ten-key’  adding  machine,  which  re¬ 
quires  considerable  skill  for  effective 
use. 

The  ix)int  to  observe  here  is  that 
touch-operated  machines  reriuire  more 
skill  for  immediate  use  than  do  sight¬ 
operated  machines.  Therefore,  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  knowledge,  sensitivity,  and 
skill  changes.  For  sight-operated  ma¬ 
chines,  knowledge  and  sensitivity  are 
almost  sufficient  for  immetliate  use. 
For  touch-operated  machines,  the  op¬ 
erator  also  needs  skill. 

■  Arithmetic  Background  Is  Essential— 
Perhaps  the  most  important  pre- 
reejuisite*  to  calculating-machine  instruc¬ 
tion  is  competency  in  the  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic.  Many  students 
believe  that  the  machine  will  do  every¬ 
thing  for  them.  They  soon  discover  that 
unless  they  know  arithmetic  proce- 
diu’i's,  they  are  not  able  to  ojicratc  the 
machine  efficiently.  Undoubtrxlly,  the 
more  the  student  knows  al>out  arith¬ 
metic  processes,  the  easier  it  is  for  him 
to  iLse  the  more  complex  calculating 
machines.  For  example,  in  learning  to 
use  the  key -driven  calculator  for  long 
division,  the  student  must  know  the  di¬ 
vision  pHna'S-s.  If  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  process,  many  errors  are 
likely  to  occur  in  his  work. 

Much  office  work  involves  simple  ad¬ 
dition  of  figures.  Therefore,  the  clerical 
worker  who  is  not  g(xxl  in  arithmetic 
can  still  make  a  great  deal  of  u.st'  of 
adding-listing  machines  when  his  work 
involves  addition  only. 

•  The  calculatinp,  machine  manu¬ 
facturers  have  done  every’thing  hu¬ 
manly  possible  to  aid  the  person  who 
is  not  good  in  manual  arithmetic  pn)- 
cedures.  The  electric  rotary'  calculators 
have  automatic  multiplication  and  divi¬ 
sion  built  into  them,  a  provision  that 
is  truly  a  marv’el  to  the  person  who 
finds  these  processes  difficult.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  operation  of  a  large  and 
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complex  automatic  rotan’  calculator  re¬ 
quires  a  very'  thorough  understanding 
of  arithmetic  itself.  Most  beginning  of¬ 
fice  \\'orkers,  however,  need  only  a 
minimum  knowledge  of  arithmetic  that 
is  little  more  than  four  fundamental 
operations  with  whole  niunbers  and 
dec'imals. 

■  Two  T>  |jes  of  Machine  Units— 

Most  clerical-practict'  teachers  must 
prov'ide  beginning  machine  instruction 
within  the  clerical-practice  class.  For¬ 
tunate  are  those  whose  students  enter 
the  class  with  some  calculating-machine 
instniction.  But  what  do  the  rest  of 
us  do,  whose  students  have  had  no  in¬ 
struction?  We  must  provide  two  basic 
types  of  instruction:  brief  introductory 
units  and  job  units  rc(juiring  practical 
use  of  the  machines. 

•  Introductory  Units.  .\s  a  rule  of 
thumb,  provide  20  hours  of  instruc'tion 
each  on  the  three  basic  tyix's:  adding- 
listings,  rotaries,  key-drives.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  this  will  not  give  much  time 
for  skill  development  on  the  touch- 
operated  machines.  Do  this  early  in  the 
course.  l>ivide  the  20  hours  so  that  the 
students  spend  some  time  on  each  of 
the  makt's  available  in  your  laboratory. 
Do  the  same  for  the  rotaries  and 
the  key-drives.  Many  clerical-practice 
teachers  have  found  this  satisfactory’. 
Many  manuals  of  instruction  are  so 
organized  or  permit  such  organization. 
Plan  for  extra  time  on  touch-operated 
machiiK's  if  your  community  survey 
shows  justification  for  it. 

•  Practical  Joh  Units.  Use  at  least 
three  major  job  units  that  give  further 
practice  on  calculating  machines:  rec¬ 
ord  keeping,  billing,  and  payroll.  The 
rccord-keepinp,  unit  should  include  the 
l>reparatiou  of  inventory'  records,  ex¬ 
tension  of  inventory,  ledger  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  balancing.  The  hillinf!,  unit 
provides  extensive  practice  in  computa¬ 
tion  and  verification.  Many  payroll 
units  arc'  available  commercially.  All 
the*'  foregoing  units  may  be  comjilc'tc'd 
on  rotaric's  and  key-drive's.  Dr.  Madison 
disc“overed  that  these  naachines  are 
used  indiscriminately  on  such  work. 

■  Conclusion— 

As  clerical  practice  teachers,  we 
should  emphasize  the  use  of  calculat¬ 
ing  machines  lus  tools  to  compk'te  office 
jobs.  We  must  introduce  the  adding¬ 
listing  machines,  rotaries,  and  key- 
drives  early'  through  2()-hour  ui\its  on 
evach  bxsic  type— 60  hours  iu  all.  We 
miLSt  rc'inemlH'r  that  the  vocational  ma¬ 
chines  (key-drives)  and  10-keys  re- 
([uire  considerable  skill  development 
before  they  can  be  used  c'ffc'c’tivc'ly  on 
instnictional  units.  Rotaries  and  selec¬ 
tive  keyboards  may  be  put  to  use  as 
soon  as  the  ojx'rati>r  develops  knowl- 
t'dge  and  sensitivity.  After  intrcxlucing 
the  machine's,  have  the  students  use 
them  on  figuring  jobs  common  to  most 
offic^es. 


Professional  Reading 


DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 

The  AMERICAN  ECONOMY,  by  Lowell  Harriss  ($6.00,  Richard  D.  Invin, 
Inc.,  Homewood,  Illinois,  1095  pp.),  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  economic 
principles.  The  book  presents  the  basic  elements  of  economic  analysis  and 
describes  the  structure  and  functioning  of  our  economy.  There  is  a  thorough 
analysis  of  our  national  income,  but  this  treatment  does  not  take  the  place  of 
the  more  traditional  and  still  important  economic  issues. 

Harriss  has  divided  his  book  into  eight  parts:  Introduction  (a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  economics  and  economizing,  production,  and  the  market  econ¬ 
omy);  The  Resources,  Income,  and  Production  Organization  of  the  United 
States;  Money,  Banking,  and  the  Volume  of  Economic  Activity;  Pricing  and 
the  Allocation  of  Resources;  Distribution  of  Income;  International  Economics; 
Public  Finance;  and  Public  Policy  and  Economic  Growth. 

•  Goals  of  Economic  Life,  edited  by  A.  Dudley  Ward  ($4.00,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  City,  470  pp.),  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  books  that 
will  deal  with  the  problem  of  ethical  responsibilities  in  American  life.  The 
series  is  sponsored  by  the  Study  Committee  of  the  Federal  (anmcil  of  Churches 
—now  merged  with  the  National  Couneil  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  formulate  ethical  principles  that  are  consistent 
with  Christian  d(K;trine,  that  are  realistic  in  terms  of  present-day  conditions, 
and  that  will  be  helpful  to  individuals  and  groups  in  making  their  economic 
decisions.  The  fifteen  chapters  (contributed  by  outstanding  thinkers  and 
authors)  have  been  divided  into  three  parts:  The  Role  of  Values  in  Our 
Economy;  Our  Economy'  in  Democratic  Perspective;  and  Our  Economy  in 
Other  Perspectives. 

•  Government’s  Role  in  Economic  Life,  by  George  .A.  Steiner  ($6.00, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  C.’ompany,  Inc.,  New  York  City  “36,  440  pp.),  was  written 
primarily  for  the  college  student.  But  it  also  has  much  to  contribute  to  all 
pt'rsons  who  think  seriously  about  tbe  economic  actions  of  gov'ernment  and 
the  relationship  of  this  action  to  private,  indiv’idual  economic  life. 

The  book  is  designed  to  prov'ide  a  broad  background  of  understanding  as  a 
basis  for  coping  with  specific  current  problems.  It  gives  thorough  treatment  to 
such  factors  as  pressure  groups,  the  setting  of  policy,  administrative  machinery', 
and  the  human  factors  involved.  Historical  perspective  is  used  to  maintain  a 
proper  balance;  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  political,  economic,  and  legal  con¬ 
siderations  of  public  economic  policy. 

The  author  puts  considerable  emphasis  on  federal 
regulation,  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  exact 
definition  of  terms.  Steiner’s  treatment  of  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  a  mixed  economy  is  particularly  good,  and 
his  reasons  underlying  federal  economic  control  are 
logical  and  well  stated.  The  book  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  Elvolution  of  the  Problem;  The  Problem 
in  Two  Decades  of  National  Crises;  and  The  Problem 
Tcnlay  and  Tomorrow. 

•  Economic  History  of  Europe,  written  by  Shep¬ 
ard  Bancroft  Clougii  and  Charles  Woolsey  Cole 
($6.00,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  9i7  pp.), 
is  the  third  t'dition  of  a  significant  contribuvion  to 
economic  history.  The  authors  have  not  tried  to 
present  a  complete  economic  history  of  Europe,  but 
have  attempted  to  present  an  honest,  learned,  and  trustworthy  account  of  those 
phases  of  wonomic  history  that  have  present-day  significance. 

Part  One  covers  the  Medieval  era  (600-1500)  and  discusses  the  development 
and  importance  of  the  manor  system  and  craft  guilds  and  the  beginning  of 
capitalism.  Part  Two  is  divided  into  two  phases.  Phase  One  discusses  the 
economic  expansion  of  Europe  and  capitalism,  and  prov'ides  a  gowl,  complete 
treatment  of  mercantilism.  Part  Three  discusses  the  mechanization  of  industry, 
changes  in  agriculture,  the  development  of  commerce,  business  organization 
and  finance,  and  the  coming  age  of  the  machine.  There  is  an  exc'ellent  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  effects  of  both  world  v/ars. 


Kenneth  I.  Hanseh 
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ALLIED’S  best  buy  for  schools 

®  ..  *104^ 


TOP  VALUE 
PUSH-BUTTON 
AUTOMATIC  TAPE  RECORDER 

Judged  "BeBt  Buy”  among  recording  expert* 
and  educators.  Features  unique  Push-Button 
Keyboard  for  instant  recording  with  remark¬ 
ably  faithful  reproduction.  Has  2-apeed  dual¬ 
track  recording  mechanism  and  efficient  erase 
system.  Records  up  to  2  hours  on  a  single 
tape.  For  instant  play  back,  just  push  a  but¬ 
ton;  push-button  control  of  forward,  reverse 
and  stop  functions.  Records  from  mike,  radio 
or  phonograph.  Built-in  quality  amplifier  and 
speaker.  Simple  to  operate.  Compact — only 
23  lbs.  Complete  with  microphone,  600-ft.  reel 
of  tape  and  take-up  "wl. 

96  KX  590.  Only . $104.50 


36«-Pq99  1954 
ALLliD  CATALOG 


Send  for  Hie  leoding  buying  guide 
le  everything  in  Sound  ond  Re- 
cerding.  Radio  Trolning  Kite,  Lob 
IntIrumenH.  Tools,  Books,  Elec¬ 
tronic  Ports,  etc.  Write  today  for 
FREE  copy. 

»  ALLIED  RADIO 

100  N.  Western  Ave.,  Dept.  78-C-4.  Chicago  80.  III. 


•m 

•  iiM«.  cl«on 
•ppGoronc* 


Students  transcribe  better,  faster,  when 
copy  is  upright,  unscrambled  and  at 
eye-level.  The  Liberty  Copyholder  will 
hold  one  sheet  or  a  heavy  book  .  .  . 
without  tipping.  Made  of  heavy  gauge 
steel  with  soft  gray  finish.  So  low  in 
cost  every  student  can  aSord  one. 

ORDER  NOW  by  mail  if  not 
available  locally. 


Teaching  Aids 

jANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 


0\EH  THlinV-THHEK  BOOKLETS,  siicli  as  Office  Work  Standards, 
Modernizing  Office  Vtorednres,  Tfie  I  loti  of  Snceessfid  Seffinp,  and 
Sefectiiif’  Office  W  orker.s,  ;irt“  listed  in  the  cheek  sheet  of  material  from  Tlie 
C.'ollege  of  (’ommeree  and  Business  .Xdministration,  Eniversity  of  Illinois, 
Urhana,  Illinois.  .\I1  are  free  in  (piantities  of  three  or 
less.  More  than  three  of  an\  pnhlieation  are  twentx  - 
five  cents  each. 

■  Two  Free  Magazines— 

If  yon  aren't  receiving  Office  t'.eonoinist  and  St/.s- 
tetns  each  month,  then  it’s  time  to  get  on  the  mailing 
list.  You’ll  find  ideas  on  office  Hoor  layout  and  np-to- 
tlate  office  CMpiipment  in  both.  The  .Art  .Metal  (aui- 
strnetion  Company,  Jamestown,  New  York,  pnhlishes 
tlie  former;  and,  to  start  Systeni.s  coming,  drop  a  card 
to  315  Fourth  .Avenne,  New  A’ork  10,  .New  York. 

■  A  Brochure  on  Wills  and  Estates— 

.At  least  five  copies  of  liy  Yon  Otic  it  to  Yoni 
Family  to  Make  a  Will  are  available  to  ti'aehers  for  lane  F.  White 

classroom  use.  Though  small,  the  hroehnre  contains 

many  good  poitits  about  the  preparation  of  a  will.  It  is  jtrepared  by  the  .Massa- 
ehnsetts  Mutual  Life  Insnrance  Comitanx,  Springfield,  .Massaelinsetts.  .Another 
similar  study  comes  from  the  United  States  Trust  (aiinpanx  ol  New  A’ork, 
45  W  all  Street,  New  York  Caty  5— It  Takes  More  Than  Oood  Intentions  to  Be 
a  Good  Execnter.  This  has  twenty-one  pages  covering  man\  interesting  points, 
inehiding  “Wills  in  History”  and  “Wills.  C'nritms  and  Unusual.” 

■  Material  from  Dun  and  Bradstrect— 

Over  ten  items  of  interest  to  teachers  (including  a  free  educational  film, 
“Clredit  .Man’s  Confidence  in  .Man,”  whieli  has  been  shown  in  colleges  throngh- 
j)nt  the  country)  have  been  preparwl  by  the  edneational  department  of  Dun 
and  Bradstrect.  The  film  must  be  Ixioked  through  Modern  Talking  Picture 
Service,  Inc.,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  A’ork.  New  A’ork,  or  their  branch  offict's. 
Single  or  duplicate  copies  of  all  other  material  should  he  recjuested  from 
-Mr.  A.  .M,  Sullivan,  .Advertising  Dept.,  Dun  and  Bradstrect,  Inc.,  99  Church 
Street,  New  A'ork  8,  New  A’ork. 

■  About  Electric  Typewriters— 

The  public  relations  department  of  UnderwcMKl  Cairporation,  One  Park 
.Avenue,  New  A’ork  16,  New  A’ork,  is  ready  to  distrilmte  their  booklet  Electric 
Typeicriter  Conversion,  which  was  written  for  UnderwfMid  by  Louis  A.  Leslie 
and  George  L.  Hossfield  and  editt*d  by  the  Foundation  for  Business  Education, 
Inc.,  New  A'ork,  New'  A’ork. 

■  Teacher-Training  Book— 

For  fifty  cents  you  can  purchase  F'ifty  Hints  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Suh- 
jects.  This  excellent  little  book  covers  the  relationship  of  teacher  and  pupil, 
rtx'ommended  teaching  techniciues,  and  successful  principles  of  classroom  man¬ 
agement.  The  hook  is  published  by  the  .American  Technical  Society,  848  East 
Fifty-Eighth  Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

■  Two  Typewriting  Aids— 

For  a  t\pewriting-keylM)ard  chart  designed  for  use  with  any  make  of  type¬ 
writer,  w  rite  the  Education  Research  (aimmittee,  777  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  chart,  which  measureii  approximately  25  x  40  inches,  is 
distributed  without  charge.  Only  one  to  each  teacher,  how'cver.  W'hile  you’re 
writing,  incjui'e  about  their  (>dneational  research  pr  ogram  and  a  fnn*  hcxrklet. 
Profile  of  a  Typist. 

■  From  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization- 

Requests  for  over  35,000  copies  of  The  People  V'^ersus  Inflation,  Parts  I  and 
II,  have  been  received  by  OPS.  This  document  is  excellently  organized  and 
contains  a  practical  approach  effectively  designed  to  stimulate  further  study 
and  investigation.  Copies  will  be  sent  free  to  individual  teachers,  schools,  or 
other  qualified  educational  organizations— public  or  priv'ate— on  request  to  OPS, 
Washington  20,  D.  C. 
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f  NEW 
||  WORKBOOKS 

Pf  New  subjects 
1/  include;  A. B.C.  I 
tf  Book  for  Begin-  I 
1  ning  Handwrit-  t 
'  ing— Phonics  / 
—  Learning  jL 
Vowels  and  ^ 
Learning  Con-  jB 
sonants—  JB 
Reading  Read-  9| 
iness.  Birds:  |B 
(Grades  2-4  HI 
level).  Comp- 
letely  new  and  Hj 
modern  Arith-  H 
metic  Books:  \ 

3  parts  for  each  \ 
of  grades  2  \ 

>  through  8.  Doz-  \ 
^  ens  of  other  ' 
I  titles.  $3.25for 
I  Direct  Process. 


1  Home —  - 

School - 

I  Addfe*'-  - 
I  Post  Office 


County 


HAS  {  DUPLICATORS  PRICED  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  FIELD! 


USE  YOUR  ' 

DITTO 

FOR 
POSTERS 
NEWSPAPERS 
LESSONS 
EXAMINATIONS 
PROGRAMS 
DRAWINGS 
OFFICE  FORMS 
'  OUTLINES 
GRAPHS 
ATHLETIC 
SCHEDULES 
TICKETS 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

NOTICES 

LECTURES 


DITTO  D-11  Liquid  Duplicator — Teacher  simply  flips 
a  switch  on  this  new  electric  D-11  and  copies  pour  out 
two  a  second! 


2  DITTO  D-TO  Liquid  Duplicator — The  world's  most  pop¬ 
ular  school  duplicator.  Hand-operated,  120  copies  per 
minute.  The  economy  model  of  the  DITTO  line. 


tdOOf'- 


All  make  120  BRIGHT  COPIES 

a  minute ...  of  anything  typed, 
written,  drawn  or  printed 
in  1  to  5  colors  at  once 

NO  AAATS  ...  NO  STENCILS  .  .  . 

NO  INKING  ...  NO  MAKE-READY 

NOW!  Cut  Copy  Costs!  The 
DITTO  original  or  "master”  ran 
reproduce  up  to  five  colors  in 
one  operation — of  anything  you 
can  trace,  draw,  write  or  type 
— any  announcement,  form,  bulletin, 
booklet,  map,  poster,  drawing, 
instruction  sheet,  etc ...  in  seconds, 
for  pennies! 

NOW!  Just  snap  that  master  on  the 
new  DITTO  D-10  duplicator  and 
out  come  300  to  500  copies,  at  120  a 
minute,  each  one  in  full,  vivid 
colors.  Use  any  weight  of  papker  or 
card  stock,  in  any  size  from 
3”  X  5"  to  9”  X  14”.  If  you  do  not 
need  many  copies  at  once,  file  it 
away  for  later  re-runs — meanwhile 
changing  data,  pictures  or  colors 
as  you  please. 

Put  DITTO  to  work  for  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  now! 

(8)  Trade  mark  reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

DITTO,  Inc.,  6I5S.  Oakley  Ilvd.,  Chicago  12,  III. 

In  Canada:  DITTO  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

(prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada) 

1 


DITTO  D-15  Liquid  Duplicator — Extra  features . . .  the 
counter,  the  receiving  tray  that  doubles  as  a  cover,  plus 
unmatched  durability. 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY 


Dictation  Transcript* 


'NOT  Forever  the  Same” 

BELLE  BRUCK 


T  WAS  NEARLY  CLOSING  TIME 
and  the  large,  general  quarters  of 
Samson  and  Rand  took  notice  of  this 
fact  with  a’  heightened  stir.  Type¬ 
writers  clicked  faster,  voices  bright¬ 
ened,  telephones  were  seized  .  .  . 

Behind  the  closed  door  of  her  pri¬ 
vate  office,'  Miss  Richardson  bent  her 
well-brushed  brown  head  (the  few 
scattered  threads  of  gray  show’ed  only 
in  certain  lights)  over  four-page 
inter-office  memo.  Though  the  vigor- 
otis,  heavily  shaded  script  she  was 
reading  would  have  defeated*  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ev’e.  Miss  Richardson  read  on  with 
practicetl  ease.  Fifteen  years  of  de¬ 
ciphering  Mr.  BartonV*  handwriting  had 
made  every  erratic  loop  and  stroke  he 
set  down  as  familiar  to  her  as  everv® 
inflection  of  his  v'oice,  every  turn  of 
his  thought,  every  shade  of  his  expres¬ 
sion— Samson  and  Rand  tones,  thoughts, 
and"  expressions,  that  is.  The  only 
time  Miss  Richardson  had  seen  Mr. 
Barton  away  from  the  office  and  its” 
environs  had  been  that  cloudy  day 
seven  years  back  when  she  had  at¬ 
tended  his  wife’s  funeral. 

For  a  brief,®  involuutarv-  instant 
.Miss  Richardson’s  gray-blue  eyes 
strayed  towards  the  enormous  card¬ 
board  box  that  rested  on  the  table’" 
near  the  wall.  She  had  luggetl  it  from 
'.ler  home  to  the  office  that  morning; 
and,  each  time  she  liMiked  at  it,  she 
became”  acutely  aware  of  the  passage 
of  time.  Was  it  possible,  .she  muserl, 
to  be  nostalgic  for  what  one  h.ul 
possessed’®  merely  in  dream.s?  Well, 
soon— a  matter  of  seconds— she  would 
be  turning  a  corner  in  her  life— putting 
futile”  dreams  firmly  behind  her.  .  .  . 
■  As  if  in  answer  to  this  thought,  a 
slim  girl  with  loyal  blue  eves  and  an 
air  of  pure’*  happiness  sailed  into  the 


room.  Fiv’e  ev'enings  a  week  Miss 
Richardson  and  Janie  Price  left  the 
office  together  to’®  board  the  same 
uptown  (‘xpress.  They  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  .station  platform  just  last 
night  when  Janie  had  confided’*  the 
tremendous  news  of  her  engagement  to 
Ted  llackett.  “.\nd  outside  of  Mother 
and  Dad,”  she  had  added,  “you’re  the’’ 
only  one  I’ve  told!  We’re  keeping  it 
secret  till  the  party  Saturday.” 

Janie  came  over  to  the  desk  and, 
with’®  an  exaggerated  flourish,  plunked 
her  green  imitation-alligator  bag  down, 
opened  it,  and  removed  a’®  small 
chamois  pouch.  She  spread  its  top 
by  the  string  and  drew  forth  a  ring, 
which  she  handed  to  Miss  Richardson. 

“Isn’t  he®"  precious?”  she  cried,  her 
voice  bursting  with  love.  “I  stoore  to 
him  I  didn’t  want  one— we  have  to 
save  everv’  cent,  you®’  know.  But  he 
said  we’ll  .skimp  on  other  things,  and 
maybe  he  can  get  some  evening  work. 
Of  course  the  stone  isn’t  very®®  large—” 

“It’s  perfect,”  Miss  Richardson  filled 
in  promptly. 

“Trv-  it  on,  why  don’t  vou?”  Janie 
urged,  pink  with  pleasure. 

ObtHliently,®®  Miss  Richardson  slipped 
the  ring  on  the  appropriate  finger,  at 
the  same  time  nodding  casually  to¬ 
wards®*  the  cardboard  box. 

“If  you’ll  l(K)k  in  there,”  .she  in¬ 
structed,  “you’ll  find  some  things  you 


'  The  material  in  this  section  is  counted 
in  groups  of  twenty  “standard”  words  as  a 
convenience  in  dictating.  To  dictate  to 
your  class  at  60  words  a  minute,  dictate 
each  group  in  20  seconds;  at  80,  in  15 
seconds;  at  100,  in  12  seconds;  at  120, 
in  10  seconds;  etc. 


and  Ted  may  be  able  to  use.  1®®  don’t 
think  they’ve  gone  out  of  style;  and,  if 
you  want  them,  you’re  welcome.” 

■  Janie  danced  ovtT  to  the  table  and 
attacked  the®*  neatly  tied  string  while 
Miss  Richardson  gave  her  attention  to 
clipping  the  four-page  report  to¬ 
gether.  Finally,®®  from  across  the 
room,  a  little  gasp  reached  her. 

Then,  “Linens!  Exactly  what  we 
need,  only—”  Janie’s  voice  became 
muffled®®  as  she  bent  and  delightbilly 
flipped  through  the  tightly  packed 
piles,  “why,  we  never  could  afford 
anything  near  like®*  these!” 

“Then  take  them  and  welcome,”  said 
Miss  Richardson  in  a  tone  of  brisk 
finality.  “They’re  not  new,  under¬ 
stand.” 

Janie®"  straightened.  “But  they’ve 
never  l^etm  used;  I  can  see  that.”  She 
looked  at  Miss  Richardson,  then  looked 
away  as  she  asked:  “Did®’  you  inherit 
them?  ” 

Miss  Richardson  smiled.  “No,  dear, 
I  collected  them.  There  were  eight  of 
us.  We  use<l  to  meet  once  a®®  week. 
Lucy  .\mes,”  her  tone  was  whimsical, 
“did  the  best  embroidery.  But  my  hem¬ 
stitching.  if  you  please,  was  voted®® 
the  finest.” 

There  was  a  tiny  pause.  “.\nd  what,” 
asked  Janie,  the  faintest  trace  of  a 
shadow  crossing  her  face,  “happened®* 
to  the  other  seven?” 

“Oh,  the  usual  thing,”  replied  Miss 
Richardson,  opening  a  drawer  and  peer¬ 
ing®’’  intently  down  into  it,  “all  scat¬ 
tered,  all  married.” 

Indignation  and  distress  heightened 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  darkened®*  her 
eyes. 

“I  can’t  accept  them,”  Janie  said 
abruptly.  “Why— this  is  your  hope 
chest!” 
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Only  Q^tM&took  gives  you  a 
Gregg-approved  shorthand  pen 
with  an  instantly  renewable  point! 


Accidents  do  happen  to  pens.  Pens  do  get 
dropped.  The  point  can  get  damaged. 

With  ordinary  pens,  these  things  mean  factory 
repair  jobs — and  weeks  of  waiting  till  your  pen 
is  returned. 

But  when  your  pen  is  a  Gregg-Approved  Ester- 
brook,  you  can  laugh  at  factory  repair  delays. 
Should  you  ever  damage  the  point,  simply  un¬ 
screw  the  old  point  and  screw  in  a  new  one  that 
you  can  buy  at  any  pen  counter.  Instantly, 
your  Esterbrook  is  good  as  new. 


And  "good  as  new”  with  Esterbrook  means 
perfect  for  shorthand.  The  pen  is  just  right. 
Holds  plenty  of  ink.  It’s  perfectly  balanced, 
easy  and  comfortable  to  hold.  As  for  the  special 
Gregg  point  (No.  1555),  you’ll  be  delighted  at 
how  smooth  and  fast  it  writes— and  how  clear 
and  distinct  it  makes  your  notes. 

Try  the  Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen  and  Gregg 
point  1555  at  the  neare.st  pen  store.  Learn  why 
Esterbrook  is  the  favorite  pen  with  thousands 
of  secretaries  and  stenographers  the  coun¬ 
try  over. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


Teachers:  Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facts  Booklet  No.  6 
— "Facts  thateveryone  should  knowabout  fountain  pens.” 


The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company 

Camden  1,  New  Jersey 
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“Quaint  phrase,  isn’t  it?”  Miss 
Richardson’*  shut  the  drawer,  leaned 
hack  in  her  chair,  and  regarded  Janie 
with  clear,  level  eyes.  “Now  let’s  dis¬ 
pense  with  all  foolish’"  sentiment,”  she 
said.  “It’s  high  time  somebody  used 
those  things;  I  want  it  to  be  you.” 

■  Janie  swallowed.  “Yes,  but— what  iP® 
—I  mean— you  still  could—” 

“Nonsense,”  interj(H;'ted  Miss  Rich¬ 
ardson  briskly.  “I’m  forty-one.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  read  somewhere  once’®  that  an 
old  maid  is  the  happiest  of  Cod’s 
creatures— once  she  stops  trs  ing.  And 
my  life  isn’t  at  all  bad— only,”  well, 
repetitious.” 

Janie  did  not  speak  for  a  moment, 
then  her  head  went  up  with  a  little 
click  of  defiance.”  “And  I  read  some¬ 
thing  once,  too,”  she  said,  her  eyes 
very  bright,  “  ‘Winds  do  not  blow’  for¬ 
ever  the  same.’  Anyway,”  she  smiled,” 
“you’ll  be  our  first  dinner  guest— and 
thanks!”  She  started  baek  across  the 
room.  “Oh,  I  just  remembered.  I’ve 
got  to  dig  out”  some  sales  charts  for 
Mr.  Lang  before  I  leave.  Back  in  a 
few  seconds,”  she  said,  and  went  out 
quickly  and  closed  the  door.” 

Alone,  Miss  Richardson  sat  very  still 
for  a  protracted  moment,  staring  at 
nothing.  Then  she  rose  and  went  over’" 
to  the  table. 

With  bemused  eyes  she  gazed  at  the 
soft,  vari-colored  piles,  which  brought 
a  thousand  memories  and’^  one  hope 
renewed  for  the  thousandth  time.  She 
touched  a  parchment-colored  damask 
cloth.  Mow  many  weeks  had  she  saved 
to  buy”  it?  And  these  pale  pink  finger 
towels  with  her  own  drawnwork 
through  them?  .\unt  CHara  had  brought 
them  to  her  from  France,  with  gay,’® 
arch  hopes  and  her  blessing.  She  had 
died  soon  after,  so  she  had  never  known 
how,  through  the  long  years,  the  hopes 
had  ebbed  and’’®  flowed  and  finally 
dwindled  until  there  was  nothing  left 
of  them. 

A  spark  from  Janie’s  diamond  flashed 
into  her”  field  of  vision.  She  raised  her 
ringed  hand  and  turned  it  about  so 
that  it  radiated  valiantly  its  message 
of”  faith  and  love  and  joy  for  two- 
Janie  and  Ted.  A  smile  lifted  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  her  mouth. 

■  The  door  opened,  and  Mr.”  Barton 
stepped  inside,  clutching,  as  usual,  a 
sheaf  of  papers. 

He  took  an  uncertain  step  forward. 
His  eyes  widened,”  and  the  .sheaf  of 
papers  fell  from  his  hand. 

“.Miss  Richardson!”  His  voice  w’as 
almost  comically  hoarse.  “You— why 
you’re”  getting  married!” 

She  drew  a  deep  breath.  Smiling, 
she  walked  to  her  desk  and  sat  dowm. 
“Not  me,  .Mr.  Barton,”  she  said.  “All’’® 
this  prenuptial  paraphernalia  belongs 
to  somebody  else.” 

“Oh.”  He  came  forward  in  a  slow’. 


abstracted’*  way.  Over  his  temples  the 
hair  was  thickly  gray,  but  his  glance 
W’as  warm,  youthful,  and  direc’t. 

He  paused  beside  her  de.sk’’"  and 
looked  down  at  her.  “You  gave  me 
quite  a  turn  there,”  he  said,  the  small 
lines  beneath  his  eyes  fanning  out  into 
a  smile.’®  “It  hit  me— all  of  a  sudden!- 
just  what  this  place  would  be  like 
without  you.  You  know,”  he  continued, 
“it’s  (juite  an®®  awakening— (piite  an 
awakening!”  He  blinked,  turned  to 
hide  his  confusion,  and  walked  into  his 
office. 

There  was  a®’  loud  thumping  some¬ 
where,  and  Miss  Richardson  realized  it 
came  from  within  her  own  breast. 

■  “Ready?”  chirped  Janie  as  she®®  re¬ 
turned  to  the  office. 


I  W  ILL  bp:  FIFTh:EN  YE.YRS  AGO 

this  year  that  it  happened;  and  yet, 

as  1  look  back,  it  doesn’t  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that’  that  many  years  have 
elapswl.  It  was  a  day  in  June— for  some 
people  a  beautiful  summer  day,  but 
for  me  it®  spelled  only  dark  defeat  and 
what  looked  like  an  intenninable  sen¬ 
tence. 

It  was  the  day  before  finals,  my 
freslunan"  year  at  the  Los  .■\ngeles  Citv’ 
College.  1  came  home  from  school  early 
that  day,  my  head  throbbing  with  a 
“cold.”’  Forty-eight  hours  later  I  was 
in  the  polio  ward  of  the  count\'  hos¬ 
pital.  The  doctors  tried  to  break  it’  to 
me  gently.  I  was  to  be  confined  to  a 
wheel  chair  for  the  remainder  of  mv 
life! 

■  That’s  a  terrible  future®  for  anyone 
to  face;  but,  for  a  girl  of  eighteen,  it 
was  w’orse  than  terrible.  It  meant— at 
least  1  thought  iF  meant— the  end  of 
life  itself. 

My  arms,  my  legs,  and  my  dia¬ 
phragm  were  paraU  zed— and  so  w’ere 
mv’  hopes  for  a  career"  as  a  radio 
writer.  I  was  a  cripple— unable  even  to 
feed  myself.  Unable,  in  fact,  to®  do 
much  more  than  breathe  and  stay  alive. 
F(/r  three  years  I  was  in  and  out  of 
orthopedic  hospitals.  When  I  w’a.sn’t’® 
in  a  hospital,  a  therapist  came  out  to 
the  house  three  times  a  week.  My  ill¬ 
ness  cost  my  folks  their  meager”  sav¬ 
ings. 

■  Gradually,  tlirough  exercise,  I  was 


“All  ready,  Janie,”  Miss  Richardson 
replied  gaily.  “Do  you  need  a  hand 
with  that  box?” 

“Oh,®"  no;  just  one  more  knot  to  tie 
and  it  w’ill  be  very  easy  to  handle.  I 
guess  you  know’  I’ll  never  be  able®*  to 
thank  you  enough.” 

“Forget  it,  Janie;  but,  w'hile  we’re 
throwing  thanks  around,  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  to  try  on®’  your  engage¬ 
ment  ring.  It  was  a  nice  feeling,  and  it 
made  me  think  that  maybe  what  you 
said  is  true,  after  all,” 

“What®®  was  that,  .Miss  Richardson?” 

“That  winds  do  not  blow  forever  the 
same!” 

They  both  laughed  happily,  linked 
arms,  and  walked  tow’ard®®  the  ele¬ 
vator.  (1344) 


able  to  sit  up.  Slow’ly,  partial  use  of 
my  arms  returned.  But'®  my  fingers 
W’ere  dead— immobile. 

“Find  something  that  reejuires  using 
\our  fingers,”  my  doctor  said.  “There’s 
just  a  chance  that”  exercise  will  help.” 

He  suggestwl  grating  carrots,  learn¬ 
ing  to  play  a  piano— or  typing.  My 
folks  picked  up”  a  battt‘rerl  old  used 
typew’riter,  for  $25.  Armed  with  this 
and  a  $1.75  “teach”  yourself’  typing 
book,  I  sat  in  bed,  day  after  day,  forc¬ 
ing  my  fingers  to  hit  the  keys.  At  first 
I  typed  new’spapers'®— from  page-1 
headlines  to  the  society  notes  toward 
the  back.  Within  six  months  I  could 
use  my  fingers,  use”  them  well  enough 
to  U’pe  at  a  good  speed, 

■  One  day  a  friend  brought  me  her 
term  paper.  “Might  as  well  practice  on 
something'*  usehil,”  she  said.  I  hu-ned 
out  a  nice  job,  and  more  term  papers 
came  my  w’ay.  Suddenly  I  realized  that 
what  was'®  strengthening  my  fingers  had 
also  given  me  an  {K-cupation.  Friends 
tacked  little  adv’ertisements  on  the®® 
btilletin  boards  at  the  local  colleges, 
UCLA  among  them.  Pretty  soon  I  w’as 
sw;unix'd-<it  7  cents  a®’  page.  The 
day  I  netted  $4,  I  thought  it  w’as  a 
fortune! 

Term  papers  were  fine,  but  they 
were  seasonal.  Searching®®  for  steadier 
work,  I  calUxl  an  addressing-mailing 
firm  that  I  found  listed  in  the  phone 
book.  I  asked  if  they®"  farmed  jobs  out 
to  homew’orkers.  At  first  I  drew  a 


Miracles  Can  Happen 

A  true  story  by  SHIRLEE  BROWN  as  told  to 

)AMES  lOSEPH 
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for  its  brand  new,  tireless  touch  and  effortless  action. 


Two  added  keys,  four  extra  characters  now — making  88  characters  in  all.  Plus  many 


other  new  features,  exclusive  features  —  for  increased  speed,  greater  office  efficiency 


and  perfect  writing  results. 


And  this  is  the  Smith -Corona 

Carbon-Ribbon  Typewriter  . .  .  another  brand  new  model! 

The  Carbon-Ribhov  "write”  is  really  something  to  see.  Crisp, 
clean,  print-like  letters.  Perfect  for  special  correspondence,  reports, 
and  for  reprcxiuct.'on  by  offset,  photolith,  etc.  Carbon-Ribbon  and 
fabric  ribbon  are  interchangeable,  easily  and  quickly. 

SMITH-CORONA  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  offices:  Toronto,  Ontario.  Makers  also  of 
famous  Smith -Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines  and  Cash  Registers,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


MARCH,  1954 
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I><)lite,  “S«rr\',  we  don’t  lot  work  out 
of  the  office.”  But,  a  year-^  later,  when 
labor  was  scarce,  one  mailing  firm  fi¬ 
nally  capitulated.  At  twenty-two,  I 
found  myself  still-^  bt'd-ridden  most  of 
the  time  hut  kncK-king  out  5000  en¬ 
velopes  a  week  at  $3.50  a  thousand.-*’ 

■  B\’  now,  life  l(K)ked  brighter.  I  cxmld 
earn  $18  a  week  if  I  worked  hard,  and 
the  plaster  casts  that  had  oncc^"  en¬ 
cased  both  m>’  legs  were  rti>lact'd  by 
braces  below  the  knee.  \\’ith  cnitclu^s 
and  some  help,  I  could  get  to  and 
navigate-**  a  wheel  chair.  And  that  two¬ 
wheeled  moiLster,  built  to  m\’  neetls, 
has  become  as  beautiful  to  me  as  your 
two  hciilthy-*  legs  an*  to  you. 

But  when  I  faced  the  facts,  I  had  to 
admit  that  office-wise,  1  was  unemploy¬ 
able.  My  chair"  (specially  constructed 
so  that  I  could  get  out  of  it  alone) 
raised  me  a  full  four  inches  alxwe 
standard  office’*'  dt'sk  toijM.  .■Xnd  traiLS- 
portation  to  and  from  work  was  im¬ 
possible.  I  reasonetl  that,  if  I  cnmldn’t 
l)e  (.Tnphn  «!’*-  in  an  office.  I’d  have  to 
be  my  own  boss. 

I  set  my  sights  high:  I’d  start  a 
l)usiness  of  my  <nvii,  a  letter  shop,*’*  so 
to  speak,  where  I  could  type  manu¬ 
scripts,  address  and  mail  envelopes, 
run  a  mimeographing  machine,  and 
ma>'be*'  even  operate  a  dictating  ma¬ 
chine. 

■  My  first  break  came  when  I  noticed 
that  a  vaaint  store  in  my**  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  rtimainwl  empty  f«>r  more 
than  a  Near.  I  called  tlie  owner.  I  told 
him  frankly  that  I  had  no  money.*"  He 
s;iid  he  had  no  tenant.  So  I  movetl  in, 
all  alone,  and  agreed  to  pay  what  rent 
1  c‘ould.  That  was  nine  years  ago.*' 

Today,  my  little  business  on  the  Los 
.Angeles  Miracle  Mile  near  the  busv 
c-omer  of  Wilshire*"  Boulevard  and  La 
Brea— Shirlee  Brown’s  Tvping  Service, 
I  call  it— is  something  of  an  institution. 
It  s  kK'ation**  is  verv’  approprkite,  for 
there  are  some  whc)  claim  that  my  re- 
coverv’-even  though  I’m  still  confinetl 
to  a'"  whtH'l  chair— is  a  miracle  in  itself, 
f  rom  my  modest  little  office,  I  can 
watch  a  host  of  friends  go  by.  And" 
I  alst)  consider  my  more  than  150  cus¬ 
tomers  just  that— friends. 

Regularly,  I  employ  from'-  two  to 
seven  “homeworkers,”  usually  mothers 
who  want  to  earn  extra  money  at  home. 
These  women  t\pe  letters,'*  address 
mailing  pitxes,  and  fold  and  stuff  ad¬ 
vertising  literature  for  my  customers. 
Some  of  my"  customers  mail  as  many 
as  17  thousand  advertisements  a  month. 
One  man.  recently,  dumpt'tS  40  thou¬ 
sand'*  mailing  pieces  in  my  lap. 

I  don’t  think  I’ve  invi*sied  $10  in 
publicizing  my  service  since  it  began.'® 
Most  customers  come  from  word-of- 
mouth  advertising.  typical  example 
of  this  is  a  castomer'*  of  mine  who 
worked  for  a  bank.  When  she  changed 
jobs  and  went  to  an  advertising  agency, 


I  got  the  agency'®  business  in  addition 
to  keeping  the  bank  business.  When 
she  changed  jobs  again,  this  time  to  a 
legal  office,  I‘*  began  doing  legal  papers 
—original  contracts  and  the  like.  .And 
the  advertising  agency  still  remains*"  a 
good  customc‘r. 

■  From  my  whtol  chair.  I’m  eaniing 
a  nice,  though  not  sixotacular,  living. 
1  average*'  $250  to  $275  a  month— 
though  some  months  1  have  grosstxl  as 
much  as**  $750. 

When  scsrrching  for  customers.  I’ve 
found  that  printing  shops  are  gocnl 
places  to  contact.  If**  they  run  off  a 
large  batch  of  dirtx-t-mail  advertising, 
they  recommend  my  service  for  ad- 
dr(*ssing  and  mailing*'  them.  .And  some¬ 
times  a  bonanza  comt's  m\'  way.  Last 
fdiristmas,  an  advertising  agency  that 
was  handling  a  special**  radio  offer 
gave  me  the  job  of  addressing  the  75 


Perhaps  you  haa  e  had  many 

Hershey  cluK'olate  bars  (with  and 
without  almonds),  but  have  you  ever 
visitrxl  Hershey,'  Penim  Ivania— the 
Chocrilate  Town’:*  You  can  drive  down 
Clhocolate  .Avenue,  then  dowai  f!ocoa 
■Avenue,*  and  find  a  suitable  parking 
space  in  back  of  the  Inn. 

The  Hershey  C;h(x:"olate  (^oqvoration 
—founded  by  M.*  S.  IL'rshey,  for  whom 
the  town  is  naiturl— is,  as  you  very 
likely  know,  a  large  mamifacturer  of 
solid'  chocolate  and  c-ocxra.  He  was 
eager  to  help  others  out  of  profits  he 
eanuxl  iti  his  chwolate  factorv’,*  esix‘- 
cially  to  see  that  orphan  boys  receivtxl 
proper  schcKrling.  In  1909  he  began  to 
finance  their"  training,  sending  them 
through  high  school  and  having  them 
shown  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  of  their 
choice.  Ttxlay  the  scIxh)!  trains*  more 
than  one  thousand  Ixns;  and,  at  their 
graduation,  they  have*  a  fine  start  to¬ 
ward  bex^-oming  the  worthy  citizens" 
that  this  nation  needs. 

Hershev'  is  well  known  as  a  recrea¬ 
tion  center.  It  has  four  golf  courses  and 
a  pleasant"  park.  Here,  in  summer, 
there  is  dancing  to  world-famous  or¬ 
chestras,  a  free  zoo,  a  giant  roller 


thoiLsand  piec-es  tliey  mailed  out  in  re 
spouse*"  to  their  radio  c-ommerc'ial. 

I’ve  also  handltxl  imix)rtaTit  manu¬ 
scripts  for  aiithors.  One  I  rectmtly*' 
finished— a  4()0-page  job— was  sold  for 
$55,000  to  a  movie  studio. 

Often  I’ve*"  tried  to  analyze  my  cils- 
tomers.  They  fall,  generally,  into  two 
groups— the  small  busint'ssc's,  too  small 
to  employ*"  a  regular  secretarx',  and  the 
rtxilly  big  finns  w’hose  regidar  staffers, 
though  efficient,  aren’P'"  as  apt  at  spe¬ 
cialized  ser\icc*s.  It’s  cheaper  for  thc‘si‘ 
businesses  to  employ  me  rather  than 
hire  a  full-time"'  girl  or  break  into  the 
routine  of  their  regulars. 

The  businc*ss  girl  of  texlay  has  to  be 
versatile;  and  my®*  ex]x*rience  has 
proved  to  me  and  should,  I  think,  to 
any  others  who  might  despair  at  a 
handicap,  that  you"*  can  be  versatile- 
even  from  a  whtx*l  chair!  (1268) 


coaster,  a'"  whip,  a  sc*ooter,  an  Old 
Mill,  and  similar  amusements  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  pc^ojde.  .All  will  like 
the  ex<juis-ite"  Stiegel  glass  display  and 
the  antic jiuis  at  the  Ht'rshey  Museum. 
■  Hershew  is  a  beauty  spot  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.'*  acvt'ssible  by  highway,  rail, 
or  air;  and  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  go 
many  mik*s  to  see  its  gorgeous'*  flowers. 
Extremely  lovely  is  the  famous  Hershey 
Rose  Garden.  The  roses  you  see  there 
have  been  chosen  for  their"  brilliant 
colors.  The  garden  has  38  thousand 
plants  of  more  than  850  species.  In  the 
center'*  of  the  garden  is  a  pool  of  cknr 
.spring  water  that  show's  again  the  color 
of  these  bl<x)ming  roses. 

The  tulip'"  display  in  this  garden  is 
famous,  tcM).  If  you  can  dtx'ide  which 
of  the  tulips  you  like  most,  you  can 
have  bulbs  of*  that  tx^x*  sent  to  you. 
The  courteous  gardeners  are  happy  to 
talk  xvnth  you  about  the  care  you  shoidd 
give  your  bulbs'"  xx'hen  you  plant  them 
in  your  oxvn  garden  at  home.  Thus  you 
(xin  hax'e  a  permanent  .soux’enir  of  xcnir 
trip  to  Hershey,'®  Pennsx  Ivania— the 
(ffi(xx>l'ate  T oxvn .  (387) 

*  I’iH'ahulary  hmiti'd  to  Chattt'rs  Three  and 
Four  of  (iregg  Shorthand  Sinxplit'ied. 


Flash  Reading 


* 


Hershey,  Pennsylvania  — The  Chocolate  Town 
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Lueky  me  / 
I  learned  on  a 

Burroughs ! 


. . .  and  herds  yo 
desk  and  your 
machine 


(Chances  are  that  the  majority  of  your  students 
will  start  their  first  joh  using  one  of  Burroughs 
basic  business  machines. 

For  Burroughs  adding,  calculating,  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  machines  are  standard  equipment 
in  business  offices  everywhere  .  .  .  and  with  good 
reason.  Burroughs  machines  are  simply  designed, 
functional  pieces  of  office  equipment  that  are 
easy  to  ojierate  and  built  to  last,  with  remarkably 
low  maintenance  costs. 

Vt  hat’s  more.  Burroughs  machines  are  ideally 
suited  for  classroom  use.  They  will  make  your 
teaching  joh  easier.  In  addition,  you  will  lx* 
giving  your  students  an  educational  bonus  by 
training  them  in  the  use  of  equipment  they  are 
most  likely  to  encounter  in  the  working  world. 

The  first  step  towanl  equipping  your  classroom 
with  Burroughs  machines  is  to  consult  your  local 
Burroughs  representative,  listed  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  directory — or  write  to  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


USEFUL  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

"Learning  the  Burroughs  Calculator'' 
a  ()H  page  manual  complete  icith  drills 
and  tests,  providing  fit)  hours  of.  prac¬ 
tice  material,  is  available  to  public  and 
private  schools.  One  copy  is  supplied 
u  ith  each  Calculator.  Additional  copies 
can  be  purchased  at  nominal  cost. 

If  desired.  "Calculator  Practice  Drills'' 
and  "Advanced  Addition  Practice 
Problems''  ran  l>e  obtained  to  expand 
training  up  to  '.iOO  hours. 


CALCULATORS 


W  HEREVER  THERE'S  Rl  Sl\E.SS  THERE'S 


Burroughs 


SENSIMATIC 

ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


M.^RCH,  1954 
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Leading  Business  Educator^ says: 

':..should  be  able  to  use  the  REMINGTON  OFFICE-RITER 
for  any  kind  of  work" 


J.  L.  lloltsilair,  Jornwr  Director  of  Business 
Education  for  the  City  of  Detroit,  has  Ixen  hailed 
as  “one  of  the  greats  of  business  education”  and 
honored  with  the  presidency  of  both  the  Sational 
Business  Teachers  Association  and  the  VBEA. 


Prominent  educators  have  recognized  the 
ability  of  this  unique  new  tyi)ewriter  with 
11 -inch  pai)er  capacity  and  Exclusive 
Miracle  Tab  to  meet  completely  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  both  business  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Remington  Off  ice- ri  ter  makes 
up  to  10  clear-cut  carbon  copies,  cuts  clean 
stencils  and  offers  a  combination  of  big 
machine  performance  plus  low  cost  that 
makes  it  the  perfect  home-practice 
typewriter  for  the  student.  Call  your 
Remington  Rand  dealer  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Ask  about  convenient  terms. 


the  Remington  OFF/Cf-RITfR  the  only  complete  office  typewriter  in  compact  size. 


a  product  of 
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REPORT 


fng  Methods 
TE  with  the 

-iippintj 

nonilralion 

ADJUSTABLE 
>  HEIGHT  TO 

Enables  effective  teaching  by  audio-visual  tech¬ 
niques,  in  full  view  of  students.  Recommended  by 
leading  educators  for  use  in  typing  classrooms.  Now 
standard  classroom  equipment  in  most  large  cities 
throughout  United  States  and  Canada.  ALSO  NA¬ 
TIONAL  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  CROWN  ADJUSTABLE 
TYPING  DESK. 


Dr.  |ohn  Binnion  .  .  .  Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  A&M  Dr.  Mearl  Guthrie  .  .  .  Ph.D.,  Minnesota 
MARCH,  1954 


•DRY  CLEAN  MACHINES 

NYLON  BRISTLES — PLASTIC  HANDLES 

•  TYPEMASTER  Type  Brush 

Cleans  type  without  the  mess  of  solsents. 
Nyltn  bristles  easily  cleaned  with  soap 
ami  water. 

•  HANDIMASTER  Dusting  Brush 

Reaches  the  hard-to-get-at  places  rd  all 
office  machines.  I’ermanently  “locket!  in" 
bristles  prevent  machine  jamming  caused 
by  loose  bristles. 

•  STENOMASTER  Eraser 

Equipped  with  brush  for  whi'king  erasure 
crumbs.  I’ermanent  unit,  u.ses  low-cost  re¬ 
fills. 

IsA  your  stationer  or  urtte 
on  school  letterhead 


I  1 

H.  M.  ALLEN  COMPANY  I 

I  Hartford,  Wisconsin  | 

I  Please  send  me  full  descriptive  literature  | 
I  on  your  typing  equipment  | 

I  NAME 

I  ADDRESS  ••  I 

I  SCHOOL 

I ! 


■  Doctorates,  Newly  Reported— 

•  John  E.  Binnion,  Doctor  of  Edii- 

catioii,  at  Oklahoma  bi  M.  C-ollege, 
last  August.  Dis.sertation:  An  Investi¬ 
gation  of  Fnrnitnrc  and  Eejuipment 
Standards  for  Business  Education  Cdass- 
rooms.  Major  advisor;  Dr.  M.  B. 
Cdiauncey.  Dwtor  Bimiioii,  an  Okla¬ 
homa  CP.\,  earned  his  at  the 

University  of  Texas,  his  M..\.  at  Xew 
Mexico  Highlands  Ihiiversity.  He  has 
taught  in  Kattsas  high  schools  and 
Highlands  Utiiversit\’;  he  is  now  a  staff 
member  of  the  Southwestern  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  Weatherford,  Oklahoma. 

•  Mearl  R.  Guthrie,  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
last  August.  Di.s.sertation:  The  Measure¬ 
ment  of  the  Personal  Factors  Related 
to  the  Success  of  Office  Workers.  Ma¬ 
jor  advisor:  Dr.  Ray  G.  Price.  Doctor 
Guthrie  is  on  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
Cadlege,  University  of  Cancinnati. 

■  Lives,  Personal  and  Professional— 

•  Mrs.  Virginia  White  Tormey  had 
an  idea;  and  it  paid  off  in  an  all-ex- 
penses-paid  trip  from  her  North  Bend, 
Oregon,  school  door  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  She  t(Mjk  part  in  a  cxjutest  cele¬ 
brating  the  5()th  .Anniversary  of  Pow¬ 
ered  Flight.  Her  entry  included  a  glos¬ 
sary'  of  aviation  terminology:  the  short¬ 
hand  outlines  and  the  definitions.  She 
won;  and  so  she  attended  the  Wright- 
Day  Dinner  at  the  Washington  Statler. 

•  John  T.  A.  Ely,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  “Foundation  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,”  died  on  January  27  after  a 
long  illness.  He  had  at  one  time  been 
business  manager  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  W’oHLD  and  was  fonnerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Washington  ScIkkiIs  for 
.SiTretaries,  whicli  he  founded. 

•  Want  to  spend  1954-1955  in 
Southern  California?  Then,  write  to 
Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  University  of 


Southern  (California,  Los  .Angeles  7.  He 
has  two  graduate  assistantships  open 
for  next  fall  in  his  business  education 
department. 

•  Joseph  Gruber,  Niav  York  (City 
acting  director  of  business  education, 
was  given  the  opportunity  recently  to 
make  the  .speech  that  half  the  business 
teachers  in  .America  would  like  to  make; 
and  he  made  it  to  the  right  people,  too. 

He  told  the  Office  Executives  .Asso¬ 
ciation  (NOM.A  Chapter  in  New  A'ork 
(City)  exactly  what  the  business  gradu¬ 
ates  of  his  city’s  high  schools  yvanted 
from  bu.sines.smen;  to  yvit:  an  entrance 
testing  program  that  gives  the  applicant 
a  chance  to  shoyv  yvhat  he  really  can 
do;  a  cl«ir-cnt  statement  of  promotion 
policy;  and  a  sincere  promise  that  the 
company  yvould  help  the  neyv  employee 
fit  into  the  company’s  organization. 

•  Dr.  Walter  S.  l.tjerla,  after  25 
years  as  head  of  the  department  of 
commerce  and  business  administration 
at  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
(Pittsburg),  has  retired.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  staff  member  Dr.  Ralf 
J.  Thomas.  However,  Doctor  Lycrla  is 
remaining  to  teach  some  courses  in  the 
department. 

•  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  supervisor  of 
business  education  (Division  of  Exten¬ 
sion  and  Higher  Education)  in  Los 
.Angeles  is  off  to  Europe  on  a  spring- 
term  sabbatical.  lOnring  her  absence, 
James  M.  Barclay,  of  Metropolitan 
Junior  College,  yvill  serve  as  supervisor. 
■  With  EBTA,  in  Boston- 

Ey'ery  y  ear  East  Coast  business  teach¬ 
ers  treat  themselves  to  an  Easter-time 
holiday:  they  throyv  an  entertaining 
(very),  stimulating  (certainly),  and 
professional  (highly)  convention  for 
themselves.  This  ye;ir  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Eastern  Business  Teachers 
.Association,  is  descending  on  Boston— 


529  So.  7th  Sl.  •  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 


"I  FIND  THE 

STENOGRAPH^ 

EASIER  TO  TEACH 
THAN  MANUAL 
SHORTHAND” 

says  Mrs.  Sophia  M.  Deutsch,  Teacher  at 
Weequahic  High  School.  Nework.  N.  I. 


Other  Stenograph  teachers  are  equally 
enthusiastic.  Excerpts  from  recent  letters: 

”My  experience  .  .  .  most  satisfying.  Be¬ 
ginning  studen's  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the 
machine  and  usually  do  more  than  the 
suggested  assignments  .  .  .  students  see 
results  early  in  the  course.'  Charles  Reck- 
tenwald,  South  Side  High  School. 

"Theory  is  learned  rapidly  .  .  .  Daily  as¬ 
signments  completed  satisfactorily  and  on 
time  .  .  .  important  factors  in  a  skill  sub¬ 
ject.  "  Anthony  lonnone.  East  Side  High 
School. 

"Pupils  enthusiastic,  confident  at  all  times 
.  .  .  Pupils  have  no  difficulty  reading 
notes  .  .  .  ate  eager  for  new-matter  dic¬ 
tation  as  unfamiliar  words  create  no 
problem."  Joonna  J.  Gellas.  Barringer 
High  School. 

Newark's  Director  says: 

"Stenograph  students  learn  theory  in  one 
half  the  time  of  students  of  manual  sys¬ 
tems.  50%  less  failures  with  the  Steno¬ 
graph  cost  of  retraining  students  of 
manual  systems  is  sufficient  to  equip  the 
average  high  school  with  Stenograph 
machines.  Graduates  average  S5.00  pet 
week  more  than  writers  of  manual  sys¬ 
tems  of  shorthand." 

DO  YOU  AND  YOUR  STUDENTS 
RATE  THESE  MODERN  ADVANTAGES? 


STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINES,  INC. 

Dept.  22-0.  318  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Gentlemen;  Send  information  about  the 
Stenograph  and  tell  us  how  to  introduce 
it  into  our  curriculum. 

Name . 

School  .  . .  . 

Address  . .  . 

City  . . .  .  State 


Hotel  Statler,  April  15-17.  It  is  the 
.\s.s(K'iatioir.s  .57th  aiintial  eoiiveiitioii; 
anti  this  one  is  In'ing  tlirt'ctt'd  by  two 
\(‘terans  of  KBT.\  eonventions:  Presi¬ 
dent  Benuird  A.  S/ii7t  (eity  supervisor, 
Buffalo),  atid  Dr.  WiUuim  M.  Poli.sliook 
(Temple  University),  the  program  di- 
reetor. 

•  /./Ac  all  coni  t  ntiaii  <.  KBT.\  has 
a  pattern  of  jreneral  anti  stctional  meet- 
inijs.  This  year  it  >roes; 

Thursday  inorniuii.  Start  of  retjis- 

tratioii.  ltt:()()-l  1  Hound  One  of  .see- 
tional  meetings,  intluding  (a)  adininistra-  | 
tion  and  suitervision;  (/>)  private-sehool 
administration;  and  (r)  distributive 
edueation.  .\11  three  i>rograms  have  star- 
stiultletl  ii.mels. 

Thursday  uoou.  'I'he  annual  limeheon 
sponsoretl  by  the  private  schools— yes,  it’s 
‘  oiren”  and  all  KB  1' \  members  are  invitetl. 
Speaker  is  very  speci.il;  Robert  11. 
Welch,  Jr.,  fh;unnan  ol  the  \.\M  Kduea- 
tion  .-XtbisoiA  Clommittee,  whost*  topic  is, 
"Tliis  We  Believe  ;il)out  Ktlueation.” 

Thursday  aftcruoou.  2:')0,  Kirst  Geiu'ral 
Assembly  of  the  eonxention.  Rrruard  Shilt 
pn-sides;  kexMote  ;iil(lre.ss  will  bi'  by  Dr. 
Robert  Rreeht.  president  of  \OM.\, 
.inthor  ol  man.igement  textbooks,  and  tfe- 
partment  head  at  the  Wharton  St-btKil  of 
the  Uni\«rsit\  of  Pennsx  t\ ;mi;i.  wht)  will 
oiren  the  convention  tlmne  of  “Business 
.ind  Kduc;ition  Work  Together”  with  his 
own.  “Mow  \()M  V  W'orks  with  Business 
I’.duc.itors.” 

Thursday  late  afternoon.  4;00-.5:1.5, 
Showings  of  tlu'  lu-west  audio-visiud  aids, 
including  (a)  shorthand  and  txping  in  one 
room;  and  ( //>  IxHikkeeping  aiul  distribu- 
tivi*  ediic.ition  in  another  nxim. 

Thursday  eveniufi.  b;  !.!.  Annual  Ban¬ 
quet.  .Address  will  be  “The  Missing  Link  in 
Kducation.”  by  Alex  I'.  Oshorn,  author  of 
such  best-sellers  as  How  to  Think  Up  and 
Wake  I  'p  Your  Mind.  Me  is  the  of  the 
famous  BBDisO  advertising  agency. 

Thursday  top-of-lhe-eveniuf’.  10;0()- 
1  ;t)0,  n;mcing. 

Triday  early  tnorniuff.  Prob;ibly  a  ludf- 
do/.en  collegiate  reunion  bre;ikf;ists;  there 
;ilw;i\s  are. 

Friday  inorninf'.  9;  >0-11;  1.5,  Round 
Two  of  seitiomd  nu'etings,  this  time  in- 
chuling  (nl  IxMikkeeping,  (h)  private- 
seluK)!  te;iehers.  (c)  shorthand,  and  (d) 
adult  business  etiucation.  E;uh  program 
has  four  or  five  big-n;une  spe;ikers  and  a 
suinmari/er. 

Friday  noon.  From  11;'10  to  •5;()0,  the 
coincntion  ;u-tivities  pause  for  the  annual 
Co(k1  Friday  ret'ess.  A  directory  of 
ehuixhes  will  be  provided  conventioners. 

Friday  afternoon.  'I;  1.5-.5:0(),  Honiul 
Three  of  se'ctional  meetings.  They  include; 
(a)  cleric-al  pr;ictice  and  office  machines, 
(h)  private-s<hool  ;Klministration,  (r) 
social-business  studies,  and  (d)  txpewTit- 
ing.  Programs  are  jianels  with  several 
sjieakers  ami  discussion. 

Friday  late  afternoon.  •4;00-6;00,  New 
Aork  University  tea. 

Friday  evening.  Open  for  conventioners, 
in  general.  6:00,  D<‘lt;i  Pi  Epsilon  ban- 
(piet,  this  year  sironsored  by  Epsilon 
(Boston  U.)  Chapter. 

Saturday  breakfast.  Doubtless  more 


THE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 
AWARD  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  Memorial 
and  Scholarship  Medal 

"Thought  in  gold. 

Dreamed  in  silver. 

Imagined  in  marble. 

But  in  Bronze  conceived." 


Approved  by 
the  Gregg 
Division 


The  correct  award 
tor  your 

outstanding  student 
Actual  tile:  2"  diametar 


Price:  $3.85  each. 


Pleata  order  an 
school  lattorhoad. 


Honorary  President :  John  Robert  Gregg.  Jr. 

Board  of  Governors 
Gregg  Memorial  Award 

P.  0.  Box  1110  •  Harrisburg  •  Penna.,  U.S.A 


This  Summer.  .T 


for  Business  Teachers 
at 

University  of  Denver 


Education  and  recreation  will  meet  this 
summer  at  the  University  of  Denver! 

Graduate  credit  courses,  covering  all  fields 
of  Business  Education  and  leading  to  a  MBA 
degree,  will  be  offered  during  the  nine-week 
session  from  June  21  to  August  20.  Also  on 
the  summer  program  will  be  concentrated 
two-week  courses  from  June  21  to  July  2, 
July  8  to  July  21  and  July  22  to  August  4. 

Leaders  in  Business  Education  will  parti¬ 
cipate  in  many  classes. 

Many  recreational  activities  —  horseback 
riding,  golfing,  mountain  climbing,  fishing  — 
can  be  enjoyed  in  play-minded  Colorado. 


p-  Send  coupon  for  full  information!  — ^ 

I  Earl  G.  Nicks,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Business  Educ.  I 

I  University  of  Denver,  Denver  2,  Colorado  | 

j  Please  send  me  full  information  on  summer  | 
I  session  offerings  in  Business  Education.  | 

I  I 

I  Name .  I 

I  Address .  I 

j  City . State .  I 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


I'ollcm-  rtMinioiis;  oiu-— that  ot  Tfatlurs 
(adlfHc,  Coliiiiihia  Unix t'rsity— has  already 
lu-cii  annoiinctHl. 

Satiinitiy  morning.  9:  iO,  Sfi-ond  Ci-ncral 
AssmihK’:  a  iiiii(|iu>  drainati/ation,  annual 
hiisiness  nuctins,  flt-ction  of  officers,  prize 
drawings. 

•  Vtilike  other  couveutions,  EBT.\ 
always  has  hvo  or  three  sptx.‘ialities  vip 
its  pn)gram  eomniittee’s  sleeves.  This 
year,  for  example,  ever\  session  will 
include  at  least  one  businessman  in  its 
program.  And  the  Saturday-morning 
dramatization  is  ver\  sptvial;  because 
1954  marks  the  centennial  of  the  found- 
infi  of  hnsiness-teacher  training  ( right 
in  Boston’s  side  \ard:  at  the  Salem 
Teachers  ('ollege),  there  will  In* 
Ontnn,'  of  (Papers  in  C'ommereial  Edu¬ 
cation,”  csMuplete  with  costume  and 
ecinipment,  presented  by  students  from 
several  different  Eastern  business- 
teacher  training  colleges,  all  dinoted 
by  Helen  M.  Keily,  of  Salem  STC,  and 
written  by  her  and  her  students.  Still 
a  third  feature:  Manij  of  the  profiratns 
ft  /7/  he  recorded,  for  future  play-back 
in  University  seminars  and  teacher¬ 
training  classrooms. 

■  What  Seh(M)ls  Are  Doing— 

•  MeXeese  Stat<'  CoUefie,  in  Lake 
(diaries,  Louisiana,  is  offering  a  new 
kind  of  training  program;  management 
of  city  Cdiambers  of  Uommerce.  The 
course  has  the  enthusiastic  blessing  of 
the  U.  S.  and  state*  ('.hambers  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Bnnning  the  new  csinrse;  Dr. 
Karl  E;  Ashhnrn,  ht‘ad  of  the  Caillege’s 
Dt'partment  of  Business  Administration. 

•  Kansas  State  CoUe^,e,  in  Emporia, 
will  offer  a  first-of-its-kind  two-week 
workshoj).  May  31-fnne  11,  on  “Extra- 
(]lass  Activities  of  the  Business  Teach¬ 
er.”  Kimning  it:  BEW  author  Gerald 
\U.  Maxwell  (see  page  21).  Graduate 
credit?  Yes— two  hours. 

•  Sunnner  Schools:  The  April  issue 
of  this  magazine  will  feature  its  annual 
Sninmer-SeluMil  Directoiy,  listing  every 
college  or  university  offering  on  the 
graduate  level  for  business  teachers. 
.Added  attractions:  a  report  on  earn- 
learn  courses  and  BEW’s  own  annual 
analysis  of  trends  in  summer-school 
course  offerings. 

■  Spring  Calendar— 

•  In  Buffalo:  1954  convc'iition  of 
tlie  American  Personiu'l  and  Guidance 
•Association,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  .April 
1  1-15.  Theme:  Guidance  in  a  Free 
World. 

•  In  Portland:  The  Fourth  .Annual 
convi'ution  of  the  Western  BE.A,  at 
the  Congress  Hotel,  March  18-20. 
Theme:  Professional  Unity.  P residing: 
Eugene  J.  Kosy. 

•  In  Terre  Haute:  .Annual  BE  (dinic 
at  Indiana  STC,  .April  9-10.  Presidinp,: 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Mn.se.  Starrinp,:  Madeline 
S.  Strony,  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  Dr.  Paul 
Cdirlson,  Dr.  Elvin  Eyster. 


•  In  Colinnhus:  Second  .Annual  (in¬ 
ference  on  ('o-operative  Education,  at 
Ohio  State  UnivcTsity,  June  28-29. 

•  In  Boston:  57th  .Animal  P3BT.A 
Convention,  Hotel  Statler,  .April  15-17. 
Presidiiif’:  Bernard  Shilt. 

•  In  EUzahethtoten,  Pa.:  Sevc-nth 
.Annual  Bnsinc*ss  and  Education  Semi¬ 
nar  of  Elizabethtown  (d)llege,  with  the 
Harrisburg,  Lancaster,  and  A’ork  chap¬ 
ters  of  NOM.A,  March  27.  Sf</rr//ig: 
T.  S.  Read  (Trenton  businessman), 
William  Selden  ( Pennsylvania  state  sn- 
perx'isor),  and  Dr.  D.  15.  Lessenlxury 
( Pitt ) . 

•  In  Sacramento:  (dilifornia  BE.A 


convention,  .April  11-13.  Theme:  “Your 
Capital  Honors  Bnsim*ss  Education.” 

•  In  Greensboro:  Thirteenth  .Annual 
conft'rence,  at  the  W’oman’s  (lollege  of 
the  University  of  North  Caroliiiii.  March 
13.  Theme:  How  to  .Achieve  Practical 
Office  Standards.  Sf«rr/iig:  T.  ].mu*s 
Oawtbrd  (Indiana  University)  and 
commnnits'  office  managers. 

■  BER A,  Boston,  Before  EBTA- 

.A  few  years  back,  a  group  of  out¬ 
standing  private-school  administrators 
formed  an  organization  for  studying  the 
operation  of  private  business  collegt*s. 
d  hey  called  it  Business  Exhication  Re¬ 
search  .Assixiates,  and  the\  jmt  Prof. 


Enjoy  belter  living  with  these 

Money  Management  booklets 

Your  Budget.  Easy-to-use,  practical  method  for 
planning  to  get  the  things  you  want  most  out  of  your 
income.  Partially  revised,  19.53. 

Your  Shelter  Dollar.  Pointers  on  renting,  buying, 
building,  financing.  Completely  revised,  1954. 
Children’s  Spending.  A  guide  in  teaching  children 
how  to  manage  money.  Revised,  1952. 

Your  Health  Dollar.  Facts  on  spending  wisely  both 
to  maintain  health  and  in  planning  a  health  insur¬ 
ance  program.  Partially  revised,  1954. 

Your  Food  Dollar.  How  to  plan  and  budget  food 
expenses.  Includes  extensive  buying  guides.  Com¬ 
pletely  revised,  1951. 

Your  Clothing  Dollar.  How  to  plan,  purchase  and 
care  for  a  wardrobe  for  every  family  member.  Re¬ 
vised,  19.50. 

Your  Home  Furnishings  Dollar.  Thrifty  tips  on  plan¬ 
ning  and  buying  home  furnishings.  Completely  re¬ 
vised,  1952. 

Your  Recreation  Dollar.  How  to  make  your  recre¬ 
ation  dollar  buy  more  fun  for  the  entire  family. 
Completely  revised,  1952. 

Your  Shopping  Dollar.  Clear  explanation  of  how  to 
make  every  dollar  you  spend  buy  100  cents  worth  of 
satisfaction.  Completely  revised,  1952. 

Your  Equipment  Dollar.  How  to  plan  and  select 
equipment  for  food  preparation  and  storage,  for  laun¬ 
dry  and  home  cleaning.  New  publication,  1953. 
Consumer  Credit  Facts  for  You.  Explains  different 
forms  of  consumer  credit.  1952  publication  of  Bureau 
of  Business  Research,  Western  Reserve  University. 

Because  so  many  of  you  have  asked  us  how  to  keep  your 
set  of  booklets  up-to-date,  we  have  included  publication 
or  revision  dates  above.  Check  the  booklets  you  have 
against  these  dates.  The  entire  set  of  eleven  booklets  is 
available  in  a  handy  library  carton  for  only  one  dollar. 
Individual  booklets  are  lOt  each.  Use  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  to  bring  your  set  up-to-date  today. 

Director  of  Consumer  Education.  Household  Finance  Corporation 

- FREE!  Money  Management  Program  folder  — 

Practical  Guides  for  Better  Living  Consumer  Education  Department 


»  riNANCE 


919  N.  Michigan  Avc.,  Chicago  11,  Ill.,  Consumer  Kducation  Department  No.  BKVt.i  I 

□  Please  senrl  me  the  complete  Money  □  Please  send  me  the  following 

Management  l.ihrary.  1  enclose  $1 .00.  booklets  at  1  Or  each.  I  enclose _ 

□  Please  send  me  your  free  Money  Manage¬ 
ment  Program  folder  describing  booklet  - -  - - 

and  filmstrip  program.  _ _ _ _ 


Name.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  School 


Address _ _ _ _ Cits.. 


.Zone _ State. 


.MARCH,  1954 
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Vefsdtils  8s  aTcschcf... 


CONQUiROR 

SPIRIT  DUPLICATOR 


Does  a  Job  Fat*  end  Well  .  .  .  positive  Rotary  Feed 
gives  150  perfect  copies  per  minute.  Exclusive  new 
Raise-and-Lower  Control  gives  perfea  centering  of 
copy  with  ease. 

A  Good  Organizer .  . .  seatssork,  tests,  bulletins,  pro¬ 
grams  produced  professionally,  economically,  easily. 

Many  Superior  Features  . . .  such  as  Adjustable  Pressure 
Control,  Visible  Fluid  Supply,  Reset  Counter,  etc. 


See  the  Model  70  Conqueror  of 
major  educational  meetings, 
at  your  school  supply  dealer  or 
write  today  to 


Only 


185 


00 


Plus  F.  F..  Tax 

THE  HEYER  CORPORATION  _  '^kfgo'aa’.'TiiinliU 
Watch  for  the  Automatic  ELECTRIC  Conqueror!  Ready  Soon! 


Typing  Simplified 

Louis  A.  Leslie  and  Philip  S.  Pepe 


T  ypisa  SIMVUFIKD 

is  giving  better  skiil  i»  officc-jsroduction  tgping  because: 

1.  The  many  timesaving  devices  actually  allow  the  equivalent  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  additional  practice  time  in  each  school  year. 

2.  The  completely  new  approach  to  the  keyboard  learning  makes  possi¬ 
ble  a  new  and  more  eflFective  method  of  developing  high  speed  without 
error  early  in  the  course. 

3.  The  early  development  of  the  ability  to  type  at  high  speed  without 
error  gives  time  for  this  skill  to  become  permanent  before  the  learner 
leaves  school. 

4.  The  ability  to  type  at  high  speed  without  error  early  in  the  course 
makes  it  possible  to  cover  a  vast  amount  of  office  production  work  and 
to  automatize  thoroughly  the  performance  of  the  office  production  jobs 
most  commonly  assigned  to  the  beginning  typist. 


Fire  Editions  ONK  YFJAR  COURSK  (for  hiKh  schools)  .  lfii>  lessons 

TWO  YK.AR  COITRSF,  (for  hi(th  sch.wls) .  320  U^sons  2.4S 

F;NCYCI.1CAL  EDITION  . 320  lessons  2  40 

rOT.LEGE  COURSE  . 200  lessons  2.40 

HRIEF  CCIURSF)  100  lessons  2.00 

Methods  of  Teaching  Typing  Simplified  (for  all  five 

editions)  .  .60 

Copyholders,  per  dozen  Net  $1.80  Each  Net  20< 


Send  your  request  to  nearest  office 


American  Book  Company — Business  Education  Division 

5.5  F^fth  Avenue  300  Pike  Street  351  East  Ohio  St. 

New  York  3.  N.  Y.  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


Frederick  G.  \iehols  in  charge  of  its 
rescarcli  program.  By-products  have 
heen  the  HERA  Reports  [published  by 
f^regg]  on  individual  aspects  of  owning 
and  operating  a  hnsiness  schtxil— dt*sir- 
ahle  curricula,  librarv'  facilities,  eve¬ 
ning-school  programs,  administrativo 
pnxt'dnres,  etc.  The  organization  has 
been  pretty  much  of  a  closed  shop,  de¬ 
votedly  undertaking  a  “by  our  own 
Ixiotstraps”  program.  i 

•  A'ote,  Somethiiiu  \eic.  This  spring, 
the  .Associates  are  going  to  open  the 
doors  to  anyone  who  wants  to  listen 
in.  They  will  hold  a  full-day  series  of 
discussions  on  April  15,  the  Tuesday 
just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  EBTA 
convention  on  Thursday;  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  at  EBTA’s  convention 
hotel,  the  Boston  Statler. 

•  The  Vrofirtnn:  In  the  morning,  dis¬ 
cussions  will  center  on  (a)  Essential 
f 'haracteristics  of  a  Good  Business 
School,  (b)  .Admission  Procedures  in 
Business  Schools,  and  (c)  Counseling 
and  Guidance  in  Business  Schools. 

The  afternoon  sessions  will  concern 
(d)  General  Office  Training,  (e)  .A 
Modern  Evening  School  Program,  and 
if)  Personalitv  Development.  Evening 
discussions  will  cover  (g)  Cost  Analysis 
of  Operating  a  Business  School,  (/i) 
Practices  and  Procedures  in  Enrolling 
Students,  (/)  A  Survey  of  Recognition 
Achieved  by  Business  Schools,  (/) 
Latest  Developments  in  .Accreditation, 
and  (k)  Programs  for  Training  W’ar 
A’cterans. 

•  The  Speakers.  .Anyone  in  the  pri¬ 

vate-school  field  will  recognize  the 
names  of  these  speakers:  Dr.  Jay  W. 
Miller  (Wilmington;  Goldey  BeacHim), 
Thomas  Dodds  (Buffalo:  Br\’ant  and 
Stratton),  William  J.  Hamilton  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  Peirce),  L.  C.  Sausen  (Pitts¬ 
burgh:  Duff’s),  Erncs-t  W.  Veigel,  }r. 
(Roch(‘ster;  Institute),  C.  Fred  Burdett 
(Boston:  Burdett),  E/gic  G.  Purvis 
(Washingon:  Strayer),  Ernest  R. 

Maetzold  (Minneapolis  BG),  W.  E. 
Morse  (Hartford;  Morse),  M.  O.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  (Charlotte:  Kings),  fay  R. 
Gates  (Cleveland:  Dyke),  Thomas 
Peirce  (Philadelphia;  Peirce),  and 
II.  .V.  Rascly  (Boston:  Burdett). 

Sounds  like  an  invitation  for  a  free, 
one-day  c’onrst'  in  how  to  operate  a 
suc'cessful  business  school,  taught  by 
those  who  ought  to  know. 

■  Stuart  Wins  DPE  Award— 

•  Dr.  James  L.  Sttiart,  of  the  .Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Techni?al  College  of  North 
Carolina,  in  Greensboro,  is  winner  of 
the  1952  Research  .Award  of  Delta  Pi 

'  Epsilon,  navional  grachiate-student  fra¬ 
ternity'  in  busiiu'ss  education.  .An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  at  the  DPE 
.Annual  Banquet,  in  St.  Louis,  on  De¬ 
cember  29,  1953,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Re.search  Award  Committee,  Dr. 
II.  G.  Enterline  (Indiana  University). 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Cart  before  the  horse? 


First  thi)i(fs  first!  Start  students  on  the 

typcvc l  iter  thuds  easier  to  learn — the 
electric  typeiLriter,  YoidH  discover  they 
learn  quicker, , ,  increase  final  Jl  PM 
averuffes  as  much  as  50% !  HeiFs 
hove  the  electric  speeds  up  and 
simplifies  both  teaching  and  learn im^, , 


I-fadinj;  educators  report  that  teachiii}; 
beginners  first  on  tlie  manual  and  then 
on  the  electric  is  like  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  “Start  them  on  the 
electric.”  they  say.  "It's  easier  by  far  to 
teach.  Kven  if  business  did  not  re<|uire 
electric  typists,  the  electric  machine 
would  be  the  most  logical  and  economical 
teaching  tool  for  the  classroom.”  Here's 
why  it’s  true:  W'luu  you  I’lrdrify  you 
simplify. 

Four  problems  eliminated 

Klectrification  of  the  beginning  class¬ 
room  speeds  up  teaching  and  learning  in 
four  ways.  (1)  Beginning  students  type 
faster  and  sooner  hec;iuse  difficult,  time- 
consuming  learning  of  “touch”  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  (2)  Carriage  return  drills  are 
eliminated;  electrified  “C'R”  key  oper¬ 
ates  like  another  keystroke,  keeps  fingers 
in  typing  position.  Students  do  not  take- 
eyes  from  copy  and  reloc.ite  haiuls  .at 
end  of  every  line,  lyping  continuity  is 


not  interrupted,  each  classroom  hour  is 
more  productive,  (s)  Klectrihed  shift 
key  simplifies  teaching  of  capitali/ation. 
Carriage  automatically  goes  down  “all 
the  way”  — eliminating  the  problem  of 
“floating  capitals.”  (4)  Iraining  end 
fingers  to  use  sufficient  force  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  .Awkward  reaches  for  end-finger 
.and  numeral  keys  are  easier  because 
electricity  assures  even  impression  from 
any  reach. 

With  these  difficult  learning  problems 
eliminated,  beginning  students  learn  key 
locations  easier  and  faster  — drive  for 
speeil  almost  immediately. 

Other  electric  typewriter  dividends 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  electric  tvpe- 
writers  improve  results,  teachers  state,  is 
that  students  begin  actual  typing  .sooner. 
Many  dull  drills  are  eliminated  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  inspired  to  strive  for  better 
<|uahty  classroom  work. 

.And  tor  teachers,  too.  electrification 


means  simplification.  Using  pn  sen* 
teaching  methods,  time  is  gained  for  in¬ 
struction  on  practical  business  type¬ 
writer  applications.  No  special  or  new 
techni(|ues  are  needed  and  no  special 
teachers’  courses  are  reijuired. 

Hasy  electric-to-manual  conversion 

.Acceptance  of  the  electric  typewriter  for 
teaching  typing  puts  “conversion”  in  its 
proper  place,  hlemental  instruction  is 
given  on  the  easiest-to-learn  machine, 
louch.  carriage  return  and  other  phases 
of  manual  typewriter  operation  which 
impede  typing  progress  for  beginners  are 
readily  practiced  by  trained  students  as 
a  “finishing”  class.  1  hese  postponed 
learning  steps  are  then  comparatively 
easy. 

Low-cost  BK.\  IMan  nt)w  available 

lo  help  your  school  install  a  complete 
BK.A  electric  classroom  now.  we  are  e.\- 
panding  our  Business  Kducation  .Ad¬ 
vancement  program. 

By  taking  atlvantage  of  this  low-cost 
plan  your  school  can  have  rugged,  full- 
featured  Remington  Klectric  lypewriters 
for  as  little  extra  as  three  cents  per  ma¬ 
chine.  per  day.  .And  you  can  pay-as-you- 
teach. 

(let  the  full  facts  about  this  money¬ 
saving  Bl.A  plan,  plus  complimentary 
copies  of  the  U)-page  MhA  (!uule  to  Sim¬ 
plify  Electric  Typing  ^RKShl2).  WVite: 
Manager  Typewriter  Kdr*  -on  Ser\  ices, 
Remington  Rand.  Room  1938.  3 1  Fourth 
.Ave.,  New  Aork  10.  New  Aork. 

BK.V  — ANOTHKR  I’ROFESSIONAL 
All)  FOR  F:i)l(;ArORS  BY 

HomuL 


Twenty-seven  Electric  Typewriters  in  BE.  I  classroom  at  Newark  (i\.J.)  East-Side  Hiiih  School 

MARCH,  1954 
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Dr.  lames  Stuart  .  .  .  wins  research  Award 

Doctor  Stuart  s  Pli.D.  stucly  at  Ohicf 
Statf,  “A  Stale  for  lX*ttTniiuinjr  the 
Attitiuk's  of  Ifij'h  Seh(H)l  Business  Etlu- 
eatiou  Students  Toward  Ortaiii  Aspects 
of  Office  Work,  ”  won  the  distinction  for 
him  over  two  score  other  studies.  His 
prize;  a  citation,  a  placjne,  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  eondenstsl  fonn  of  tlu* 
study. 

•  Blit  Dr.  }  Marshall  llanua,  who 
sponsored  l^octor  Stuart’s  stiuK,  had 
a  rijrht  to  he  the  jtnnidest  man  at  the 
haiujnet.  Not  oidy  did  his  scholar  take 
first  prize,  hut  also  two  of  his  other 
jiiadn.ite  students  shared  the  rnimcT- 
np  honors,  to  make  a  cU‘an  sw't*c‘p  for 
Ohio  State*— the  first  time  one  institu¬ 
tion  has  c*ver  taken  all  the  awards. 

The  two  additional  sttidies  cited  were 
Dr.  Wiliam  B.  I.o^an’s  Ph.D.  tlR*sis, 
“('riteria  for  Evalnatinjr  a  State-Wide 
fii-Sehool  Distributive  Education  Pro- 
j'r.an,”  and  Dr.  William  E.  ]cnuiiif’.s' 
Ph.D.  thesis,  “(amtrihntions  of  Business 
I'alncation  to  Cenc'ral  Education  in  the 
St*condary  ScIuk)!.”  Both  Doctor  Loj»an 
and  Doctor  Jennings  are  now  members 
of  the  Ohio  State  staff. 

•  Judges  for  the  contt*st  were  Prof. 
Ann  Brricin^ton  (University  of  Chi¬ 
cago),  Prof.  Boltcrt  .A.  Lourij  (Okla- 


Dr.  )  M.  Hanna  .  .  .  clean  sweep,  Ohio  State 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOULD 


visual  teaching  is  modern  teaching 


KARL  MANUFACTURINS  COMPAHY 

34  Ionia  Ave.  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


KARLO 


I'lit*  k.AKI.H  ^laiui  «|ui<*kl,v  ail lo  hi-ichlM 
of  from  lo  48  inches.  Its  threi-  leps  preveni 
‘‘wohhlinp"  ami  it  rides  on  free-rolliiip  rasters  for 
easy  niovinp  and  lurninp.  Slurily  and  allrarlive.  the 
karlo  has  an  all-metal  base  and  hard  wiMid  lop.  Il 
lakes  up  no  more  fliNir  spare  than  ihr  liiniensions 
of  the  niarhine  it  supports.  Semi  etm/uni  totlay  for 
full  fletailn. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  TYPEWRITER  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OYER  25  YRS. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


it's  easiest  .  .  . 
most  efficient 
with  a 


THE  kAKI.H  TVI’EWRITEK  DEMttNSTR  ATION 
ST.ANI)  was  di‘sipiied  lo  meet  the  ilrmand  for  just 
the  ripht  auilio-visual  Irainiiip  eqtiipmenl  for  the 
modern  lypewritinp  class,  ^’ilh  it.  the  teacher  can 
easily  anil  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  Icrii- 
niipies  in  full  view  of  the  wholi*  class. 


Send  additional  infornMtion  on  oil  ovoiloble  model*  of  Hie 
Karlo  Typewriter  Demonstration  Stand.  Thank  you. 


STATE 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grond  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


Gregg  Division  *  Northwestern  University 

METHODS  CONKRINCIS  FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Week  of  July  19  •  Week  of  August  16  •  Week  of  August  23 

Three  one- week  conferences  featuring  lectures,  discussions,  and  specific  teaching 
instruction  by  nationally  known  specialists.  The  Methods  Conferences  are  designed 
for  business  teachers  on  the  high  school,  university,  and  business  college  levels. 
Featuring  these  nationally  known  specialists: 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— with  Louis  A.  Leslie, 
Charles  E.  Zoubek,  and  Madeline  Strony 

TYPEWRITING— With  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe 

BOOKKEEPING — with  Dr.  M,  Herbert  Freeman,  Dr.  ]  Marshall 
Hanna,  and  Gilbert  Kahn 

Combine  a  vacation  in  Chicago  with  a  profitable  week  at  the  Cregg  Division  of 
Northwestern  University.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilities,  and  enter¬ 
tainment  program,  write  today  to: 

Director  of  Gregg  Conferences 

GREGG  DIVISION.  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Wieboldt  Hall,  339  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 


Prepare  for  a 
TEACHING 


BUSINESS  CAREER 

Earn  a  degree  in  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  with  a  major  in  BUSINESS  EDU¬ 
CATION.  Program  designed  as  dual 
preporation  either  for  teaching  ALL 
business  subjects  in  high  school  or  for 
work  in  the  business  world. 

Write:  EARL  G.  NICKS,  Chairman 
Department  of  Business  Education 

University  of  Denver 

DENVER  10,  COLORADO 


Eugene  Kosy  ...  of  WBEA.  with  snowballs  I  5  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y.  •  PHONE  RECTOR  2-0045 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  TO  SCHOOLS  ONLY!  | 
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COMPLETE 


lionia  .\.  and  .\1.),  and  Dr.  William 
Polisitook  (Ttanplr  University). 

■  W  ith  W'BEA,  in  Portland- 

W’ith  tlie  Oregon  Bnsiness  Edneation 
.Association  as  host  (president:  Leonard 
Carpenter) ,  the  Western  Bnsiness  Edu¬ 
cation  .Association  (president;  Euf’ene 
].  Kosy)  will  meet  in  Portland  on  March 
18-20  to  develop  “Professional  Unity” 
and  throw  snowballs. 

•  Professional  Unity:  Plie  program 
underscores  the  tlu'ine;  addresses  will 
be  b\  Mrs.  Pearl  Wanainaker,  state 
superintendent  in  Washington;  W.  Har¬ 
mon  Wilson,  of  the  Sontb-\\  estern  Pub- 
lisliing  (a)mpany  (“Eor  Wbat  Do  We 
Stand?”);  and  Hollis  C.uy,  e.xeeutive 
secretar\  of  the  UBE.A. 

Local  arrangements  are  less  unified, 
('onvention  beadciuarters  and  exhibits 
will  be  in  lAnf land’s  ('ongress  Hotel; 
the  Tbnrsday  luncheon  and  the  ad¬ 
dresses  b\  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Gny 
will  be  at  Ileatbman  Hotel;  the  Eriday 
morning  s(vssion.s,  which  include  the 
address  by  Superintendent  \\’anamaker, 
will  be  .it  Portland’s  Lincoln  High 
School;  and  the  convention  b.imiuet 
will  be  up  in  the  monnt.iins. 

•  Snouhalls:  Soci.il  highlight  of 
the  convention  will  be  the  WHE.A- 
OBE.A  tlinner  at  the  f.unous  Timberline 
Lodge.  I'o  ui.ike  it  possible  for  con- 
ventioners  to  “enjoy  the  snow  and 
scenic  beant\  during  daxlight  hours,” 
the  Erida>  progr.im  is  cut  short,  in 
tinu‘  for  the  bus  to  Timberline  to  leave 
at  1 ;  )()  p.m. 

■  .More  Spring  C'aleiidar— 

•  In  .\tlanta:  .Annual  siiring  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  C’.eorgia  BE.V  March  19. 
Presiditifi:  (ierald  Robins.  Demonstrat¬ 
in'^  (typing  cla.ss):  Dr.  .Alan  Llo>cl. 

•  In  .\lhany:  .Annual  conference  at 
the  .Albaiu  State  (College.  .May  15. 
Presidiitfi:  Dr.  Milton  Olson. 

•  In  \ew  Britain:  Golden  .Anniver¬ 
sary  convention  of  the  Gonnecticut 
BE.A,  at  the  (.'ollege.  M.iy  8.  Presiding,: 
Dr.  L.  D.  Boynton. 


'Write  or  phone  today  for  an  early  demonstration. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE  FACILITIES  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE 


JaiiiM  COMPUTING  MACHINES  •  INC. 


CLASS  AND 

TEACHER 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

MATERIAL 

PROVIDED 

FREE  OF 

CHARGE 


with  regular  trade-in  allowance  for  your  old  machine. 

12  COLUMN  MODUS  AVAILABLE  ON  COMPARABLE  TERMS 


Now  you  can  afford  to 
equip  your  school  with  o  Brand 
New  Keydrive  machine  at  less  than  you  are 
paying  for  old  rebuilt  models.  For  the  duration 
of  this  introductory  offer  you  get  30%  off 
the  list  price  on  Plus  calculators,  both 
manual  and  electric  models,  sold  under  our 
special  educational  policy. 


MODEL  £909  MANUAL  (illustrated! 


Regular  list  price 

$400  for  only  fcOw 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.A  35th  Yeor 
If  it  it  o  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  w«  con  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  South  Fourth  Stroal  Clinton,  Iowa 


New  Business  Equipment 


ANN  MERENESS 


■  Design  for  Education— 

A  new,  vital  concept  of  classroom 
furniture  has  been  intnKluced  by  the 
Hrunswick-Balke-Ciollciulcr  Company  of 
(ihicapo.  Realizing  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  school  furniture  has  not  kept 


l)ace  in  the  past  dixade  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  school  architectural  design, 
to  say  nothing  t)f  the  advance  in  class¬ 
room  procedures,  the  finu  has  set  out  to 
create  a  more  homelike  atmosphere  by 
their  furniture  style.  They  have  worked 
with  this  idea  in  conjunction  with  com¬ 
fort  and  functional  design.  Information 
about  the  Brunswick  line  of  furniture 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  com¬ 
pany  at  623  South  W’abash  .Avenue, 
Chicago. 

■  Electricity  in  Adding— 

The  Plus  Ciomputing  Machines,  Inc., 
has  addtxl  a  new  branch  to  its  family 
tree.  Plus  Ek^ctrics  are  available  in 
either  9  It)  or  12  13  capacity.  Both 


machiiu*s  are  fully  portable— they  weigh 
18*2  and  22^2  pounds,  respectively.  The 
accumulation  secpienc'c  is  claimed  to  lx* 
the  same  efficient  and  reliable  system 
as  that  of  the  manual  models.  Plus 
states  that  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
equipment’s  speixl  and  work  output.  A 
Universal  .\C-I)C  start-and-stop  motor 
is  incorporated,  with  radio,  T\',  and  ap¬ 


pliances  interference  suppressors.  The 
Idus  is  also  easily  serviced,  for  mech¬ 
anism,  motor,  and  wiring  assemblies 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  in 
one  second.  Such  features  as  jilaiidy 
visible  answer  ilial  and  decimal  point- 
t*rs,  short  clearance  strokes,  color  cod¬ 
ing  of  keys,  dials,  and  subtraction  levers 
are  found  in  the  electric  iikkIcIs.  Plus 
Ek'ctrics  carry  a  year’s  guarantee  and 
are  sold  by  the  nationwitle  chain  of 
Plus  dealers.  All  iiuiuiries  should  be 
addres.sed  to  the  compain  at  .5  Beek- 
man  Street,  New  York  (iit\  38. 

■  .An  .Ampro  Projector- 

Tin*  Super  Stylist,  manufactured  by 
the  .Ampro  Coiporation  of  (.'hicago,  is  a 
single  case,  light-weight  projector,  suit¬ 
able  for  both  schools  and  business 
audio-visual  programs.  The  claim  is 
made  that  the  machine  mav  be  used  in 
the  classroom  or  auditorium,  sulficient 
volume  bi“ing  provided  by  the  lO-watt 
amplifier,  which  drives  a  lO-inch 
speaker  built  into  the  projector  case- 
cover.  .An  added  feature  is  the  small 
threading  lamp;  now  the  film  may  be 


threaded  in  a  darkeiuKl  room.  The  sin¬ 
gle  panel  eontrols  are  loeated  on  the 
operating  side  t)f  the  jrrojr^ctor  in  con¬ 
trasting  color. 

Smooth,  steady  performance  and 
ma.ximum  film  protection  are  (pudities 
worth  your  attention  in  any  projc'ctor; 
-Ampro  states  that  the  Super  Stylist  has 
both.  A\  ith  its  2,()()0-foot  film  capacity, 
the  machine  can  provide*  projection  up 
to  a  full  hour.  Standard  .Ampro  featurt‘s 
include  variable  silent  sjii-wl,  fast  auto¬ 
matic  rewdiul,  framing  button  to  ad¬ 
just  the  film  frame  and  eliminate  the 
frame  line  on  the  screen.  The  line  of 
.Ampro  machines  may  be  seen  at  the 
.Ampro  dealers,  or  information  may  be 
had  from  the  .Ampro  Corporation,  2835 
North  Western  Avenue,  Chicago, 
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Junior  OGA  Test 

THE  L.AZY  CB.ASSIIOPPER 

Mr.  GRASSHOPPER  packed  his 
bags  and  fiddle  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Sliady  .Acres  for  a  summer  of 
fun  and'  frolic.  He  laughed  as  he  passed 
the  bu.sy  .Ants  working  in  the  hot  sun 
at  storing  away  grain  for  the  winter. 

On-  a  chilly  fall  day,  Mr.  Grasshopper 
returned  home.  His  gay  summer  was 
over,  and  he  was  hungry.  He  remem¬ 
bered^  that  the  industrious  .Ants  had 
stored  away  sufficient  hxxl  for  the 
whole  winter  and  went  to  beg  some¬ 
thing  to'  eat  from  them.  But  the  Ants 
refused  him,  saying,  “You  should  have 
stored  it  awa>-  when  \'ou  had  the 
chance.”  The  sad  Grasshopper’  learned 
that  you’ve  got  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shiiK*s.  (108) 

OGA  Membership  Test 

KEEP  PHYSICALLY  FIT 


Reaching  the  goal  of  success 

is  not  easy.  It  re(juires  hard  work 
and  clear  thinking.  Being  physically 
and'  mentally  fit  to  meet  the  problems 
coming  up  from  day  to  day,  makes  it 
much  easier  to  succeed. 

.A  person  cannot-  stay  up  half  the 
night,  as  a  regular  thing,  and  be  fit 
for  the  next  day’s  work.  Eight  hours 
of  sleep  are  needed  by^  most  people, 
and  to  try  to  get  by  with  less  may 
jeojxirdize  your  chances  for  success. 

Clux)se,  if  you  will,  a  recreiition' 
that  is  wholesome  and  one  that  relaxes 
both  mind  and  Ixxly.  Plan  to  get  a 
reasonable  amount  of'’  recreation  and 
relaxation  every  day  and  add  one  more 
Key  of  Fortune  to  your  chain.  (117) 

Taken  from  Keys  of  Fortune  hy  G.  Noel  BoHtuicr, 
Shelbyville,  III.  i Regular  edition,  postl'aid,  2St; 
deluxe  edition,  35^/ 
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BUSINESS  EDUC.ATION  WORLD 


Personal  touch 
through  TTT*. . 


Diamond  Set 
margins  . . . 


Meet  the 


sweeps  all  comparison  aside 


New  from  erenj  angle ...  as  smartly 
styled  as  the  latest  fashions  .  .  .  the 
New  150  has  erernthing  you’ve  ever 
looked  for  in  typing?  etliciency: 


Your  students  will  get  the  typing 
thrill  of  their  lives  when  they  use  the 
new  Underwood  150  ..  .  the  writing 
machine  that  sweeps  all  comparison 
aside. 

Try  this  new  sensation  in  accurate, 
smooth,  easy  typing  .  .  .  the  New 
Underwood  Model  150  ...  fn  your 
oini  school,  in  your  own  office.  Get  in 
touch  today  with  your  local  Under¬ 
wood  Representative,  listed  in  the 
Classified  Directory. 


A  wide  choice 
of  type  styles  . 


A  NEW  tuurh  lhal's  “l’»*r>«onally 
Vours”  through  Triple  Touch 
Tuning 

!NE^  Diamond  Set  Margins 


NEWl.Y  de><igned  front  scale  for 
direct  reading  .  .  .  instant  margin 
and  tail  setting 

NEW  h<-aiily  in  rich  c<dor  c«>iid>ina- 


Underwood  G)rporation 

'I  >  ix-writcrs  .. .  Aililinf!  Machino  . . .  AccfiunliiiR 
Machine-.  .  .(iarlion  I'apcr.  ..  KilKioii- 

One  fork  Avenu*  1  ikIci'HihhI  Limitcii  jn  ...j  j.„„- 
NewYork  16.N.T.  liirontd  I, (Canada  '  -T;.- 

SaUf  and  Service  Everywhere 


EVi'  Hide  choice  of  type  styles  to 
personalize"  jour  letters 


Color  control 
keyboard . . . 


'Trtp/e  Tewch  Turning 


Typewriter  Leader  of  the  World 


President 


“(^Sitonaii^  save  us  ^50,000  a  year... 
repay  their  cost  every  8  months!” 


ceivable.  Accounts  Payable,  Payroll 
Labor  Distribution,  Sales  Distribu¬ 
tion  and  Analysis,  General  Ledger 
and  other  accounting  jobs.  National’s 
remarkable  adaptability  to  all  types 
of  accounting — and  the  ease  of  train¬ 
ing  operators — are  also  factors  of 
great  value  to  us.” 


“Our  National  Accounting  Machines 
save  us  over  $50,000  a  year,  repay¬ 
ing  their  purchase  price  every  eight 
months  ...  a  150%  annual  return 
on  our  investment. 

“We  have  been  «  leading  producer  of 
candies,  biscuits  and  chocolates  for 
over  100  years  (and  are  the  world’s 
largest  manufacturer  of  hot  fudge). 
This  indicates  the  volume  and  va¬ 
riety  of  our  accounting  w'ork. 

“We  use  Nationals  on  Accounts  Re¬ 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON  9,  ONIO 


—ROBERT  A.  JOHNSTON  CO.,  Milwaukee 
"Fine  candies,  biscuits  and  chocolate" 

Reizardless  of  the  si/e  or  type  of  business.  National 
machines  cut  costs  by  doing  up  to  %  of  the  work 
automatically.  They  soon  pay  for  themselves  out  of 
the  money  they  save,  then  continue  savings  as  yearly 
profit.  Operators  are  happier  because  their  work  is 
made  easier.  Your  nearby  National  representative 
will  gladly  show  how  much  you  can  save  with 
Nationals  adapted  to  your  needs.  Call  him  today! 
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